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CONFUCIANISM AND MUSIC. 


USIC had reached a high state of excellence in the Eastern world 
long before it had made its appearance in the West, where it 
received new life and development under the fostering care of the 
Church. The essential differences between the two systems are great, 
both in tonality and treatment. The older branch is founded on a 
rhythmic and melodic basis, while the harmonic element is frequently 
wanting. We, on the other hand, are accustomed to regard harmony 
as a vital necessity, and counterpoint as the attendant luxury. The 
early Church tunes show but little ear for melody, and possess even less 
interest in the way of rhythm. Counterpoint was but a stepping-stone 





to harmony, and the latter soon became an important factor in the © 


composition of music; while laws were formulated for its use as 
formidable and prohibitory as those of counterpoint. In the East, 
however, and more especially in China, music was regarded as a 
philosophy, an art, and a science; and moral teaching had frequent 
recourse to the discussion of its varied effects upon the mind, as well 
as speculation as to its natural origin. Religion, too, had much to do 
with the employment of music for its ceremonies ; and history informs 
us that in the reign of Hwang-te (2697 x.c.) a temple was erected in 
honour of Shang-te, the most ancient god of Chinese worship, while 
music was added a century later to the rites performed at the altar. 
State government took the department of music under its control at a 
very early period; and during the reign of Shun (2255-2205 n.c.), 
when the empire was divided into twelve provinces, we learn of the 
appointment of ministers of agriculture, crime, works, religion, and 
music. Naumann informs us of later times, that in 364 a.p. Ngai-ti 
published a decree against weak music; while Kang-hi is credited with 
having founded an academy of music in 1680 a.p., and also inventing 
new melodies. It is to Confucius, the great moral teacher and philoso- 
pher of the Chinese, that we owe our most important information 
regarding the earlier condition of their national art; but even in the 
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eleventh century before Christ traces are not wanting of the existence 
of a Chinese treatise on music. Confucius was a “transmitter” rather 
than a founder of thought ; nevertheless, he has preserved for all times 
the traditions and early history of his race, which act will earn for him 
the merited gratitude not only of his countrymen, but of the world at 
large. He was born at Tsou, in the State of Lu, 551 B.c., his father 
being a military officer of some repute, as well as governor of the town. 
Of the philosopher’s early years we possess scant information, but we 
are told by him that, when twenty-eight years of age, he studied 
archery, and later took lessons in music from Seang, the celebrated 
master. The greater part of his life was spent in travelling about from 
one state to another, offering his services and advice to the reigning 
dukes, and, in the majority of cases, receiving little thanks for his 
efforts. He was generally regarded as a misguided man, but, after 
the fashion of the age, succeeded in‘collecting around him a number 
of followers and disciples, from whom he received the title of the 
“ Master.”” They held him not only in reverence, but learned to feel 
deep affection for him, especially in his later years; and to them he 
bequeathed his books, the one true and satisfactory labour of his life. 
He wrote little that was original, but compiled and edited what 
information, historical or otherwise, he could gather from all trust- 
worthy sources. It is furthermore known that at one time he under- 
took the reform of music, and wrote a treatise on the subject, but this 
book has unfortunately been lost tous. A Yo Ki, or “ Record of Music,” 
is included among the books of the Zi Xi, a collection of treatises 
on propriety and ceremonial, considered of great importance by the 
Chinese; but the authorship is dubious, although several portions of 
the existing text are found in T'sze-ma Chien’s “ Monograph on Music.” 
We cannot, however, point to Confucius with any certainty as to his 
being a part-author, although the probability exists. It seems more 
likely that some of the Master’s sayings should have been incorporated 
in the text after his death by his disciples, successors, and subsequent 
annotators. The most frequent references to music in the works more 
surely attributed to Confucius are to be found in the Lun Yu, or 
“ Analects,” the third book of which is chiefly concerned with the 
abuse of the proprieties in music and ceremonial. The twenty-third 
paragraph reads thus :—“ The Master, instructing the grand music-master 
of Lu, said, ‘ How to play music may be known. At the commencement of 
the piece, all the parts should sound together. As it proceeds, they should be 
in harmony, severally distinct and flowing without break, and thus on to 
the conclusion.’” * Here we have a true and unmistakable advocacy 
of the use of counterpoint, a fact which denotes a high sense of musical 
culture in the mind of Confucius. 

Professor Jennings has suggested that the science of music was 
then almost disregarded in the State of Lu; hence this elementary 
lesson. It is a matter of opinion, however, whether the above directions 
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were given by Confucius for advice or admonishment. In a later para- 
graph we find him comparing the merits of two widely-differing schools 
of music. “The music of Shun,” he says, “is beautiful and good 
throughout. That of Wu is beautiful, but not all of it good.” Shun, 
it appears, was an Emperor who flourished 2300 3.c., and was regarded 
by his countrymen as the type of manly virtue; on the other hand, Wu 
(1150 B.c.) was the pattern of a warrior-king. This will account for the 
difference in musical sentiment prevailing during the two reigns. “ Find 
recreation in the Arts” is what Confucius advises us in another place 
(Analects vii. 6); and among the Arts we are informed that music is found. 
The majority of people are not accustomed to take music seriously 
nowadays. Here is an example which may be profitably commended to 
them :—“ When the Master was in Ts’é, he heard the Shaon music, and for 
three months did not know the taste of flesh. ‘I did not think,’ he said, ‘ that 
music could have been made so excellent as this’”’* (Analects vii. 13). 

Only an intense musical enthusiasm could bring about such a con- 
dition in the appetite as is here related, and we doubt much whether 
the fanatical Wagnerian would sacrifice the cravings of his stomach to 
gratify his sense of hearing. Our only parallel may be found at the 
entrance to the gallery at Covent Garden on a special Wagner night, 
when a meal has to be sacrificed for the gain of a cheap seat. 

Confucius regarded music not only as an accomplishment, but as a 
necessary part of aman’s education. He himself was no mean musician, 
for, besides being a skilled player on the lute, he is said to have been gifted 
with a good singing voice. At any time when Fortune seemed to frown. 
upon him he resorted to music as a solace, and would take up his lute 
and sing. lLaudable indeed was his conduct in the following instance :— 
“ When the Master was in company with a person who was singing, if he 
sang well he would make him repeat the song, while he accompanied it with 
his own voice” * (Analects vii. 31). 

Confucius frequently recommended his followers to study music, 

- and told them that from the Yo Ki (“ Record of Music ”’) they would 
receive refinement. In answer to a question by 7sz-/u, a disciple, as to 
how he would describe a perfect man, the Master draws attention once 
more to the Yo Ki, by replying that such a man should be gifted with 
the graces taught by that book (Analects xiv. 13). 

The professor Chi was evidently a singing-master or choral director 
of high repute, since Confucius thus eulogizes him :—“ When the professor 
Chi began his duties, how grand the finale of the First of the Odes used to be! 
How it rang in one’s ears!” + (Analects viii. 15). Reference is here 
made to the Shi King, or “ Book of Odes,” and we constantly find 
the Master drawing attention to this work, as well as quoting from 

* Translation by Dr. James Legge. ‘Chinese Classics.” 
+ Translation by Prof. Jennings. ‘ Confucian Analects.” 
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it on all desirable occasions. Though rigidly conservative in all 
his thoughts and acts, he was strictly opposed to innovation and a 
capable defender of ancient custom, while his authority appears un- 
questionable. Once he remarked, “ After I came back from Wei to 
Lu the music was put right, and each of the Festal Odes and Hymns was 
given its appropriate place and use” * (Analects ix. 14). 

We are inclined to disagree with Confucius when he says, “ The 
Jirst to make progress in the proprieties and in music are plain countrymen ; 
after them, the men of higher standing. If I had to employ any of them, I 
should stand by the former” * (Analects xi.1). But we are not given his 
reasons on this point, and therefore will pass on without further com- 
ment. On one occasion, when defending the style of music affected 
by one of his disciples, Confucius mildly rebuked the fault-finders by 
means of a metaphor, which will appeal more successfully to the 
Celestial mind than to ours :—‘“ ‘There is Yu’s harpsichord,’ exclaimed the 
Master ; ‘ what is it doing at my door ?’ On seeing, however, some dis- 
respect shown to him by the other disciples, he added,‘ Yu has got as far 
as the top of the hall, only he has not yet entered the house’” * (Analects 
xi. 14). That the Master severely condemned all music of a doubtful 
character is proved by his own sayings, and we find him denouncing 
the Ch’ing songs for their immodesty, and furthermore recommending 
that they should be put aside altogether (Analects xv. 10). Why, 
he asks later, should the odes of Ch’ing be permitted to cause discord 
with the music of the Festal Songs and Hymns? (Analects xvii. 18). 

The respect with which the blind musicians of that period were 
treated by all, and especially by the Master, is well known; though com- 
passion is a trait rarely to be expected in a race just issuing from barbarism. 
Confucius relates the following :—‘* When the (blind) music-master Mien 
paid him a visit, on his approaching the steps, the Master called out ‘ Steps,’ 
and on his coming to the mat said, ‘ Mat. When all in the room were 
seated, the Master told him, ‘ So-and-so is here, so-and-so is here.’ When 
the music-master had left, Tsz-chang said to him, ‘ Is that the way to speak 
to the music-master ?’ ‘ Well,’ he replied, ‘ it is certainly the way to assist 
him’” * (Analects xv. 41). Naumann puts forward an excellent reason 
(vide “ History of Music”’) for the apparent blindness of the Chinese 
‘musicians, based upon a saying of the Prince Tsay-Yu, in whose opinion 
the musicians were in the habit of closing their eyes, in order that no 
external object should distract their attention from the performance. 
Thus arose a vulgar superstition concerning the blindness of all 
musicians. ‘The second book of the Festal Songs and Hymns of Chow, 
from the Shi King, contains the following allusion :— 


“ Lo, the blind players, the sightless band, 
There in Chow’s palace-precincts stand !” ¢ 


* Translation by Prof. Jennings. ‘Confucian Analects.” 
+ Translation by Prof. Jennings. ‘The Chinese Shi King.” 
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In times of good government Confucius regarded it as the duty of the 
Emperor to issue the edicts concerning ceremonial, music, and military 
expeditions (Analects xvi. 2), thus giving a greater authority for the 
preservation of order. We are further informed that the act of going 
regularly through the various branches of ceremonial and music will be 
attended by much profitable enjoyment (Analects xvi. 5). 

Arriving on one occasion at Wu-shing, the Master heard the sound 
of stringed instruments and singing, and his face beamed with pleasure.* 
(Analects xvii. 5). He inveighs with vehemence against the predilec- 
tions of the people for bells and drums, and demands why music should 
require any such aid (Analects xvi. 11). If the music is good in 
itself, it will be unnecessary and unbecoming to distort the effect by 
pandering to popular taste and fancy. Music must at all events be the 
outcome of sincerity. In an argument with Tsai-Wo, who puts forward 
the suggestion that if music is neglected during the three years pre- 
scribed for mourning it must necessarily die out, the philosopher 
wisely replies, that in his opinion he could not at the same time mourn 
a parent and take pleasure in listening to music (Analects xvii. 21). 

The extreme laxity of morals prevalent in the early Eastern states 
will surprise none of us, when racial temperament is taken into con- 
sideration, but it appears to have caused the Master great anxiety as 
well as vexation. Here is an incident bearing on this point :—“ The 
Ts’i officials presented (to the Court of Iu) a number of female musicians. 
Ki Hwan accepted them, and for three days no Court was held. Confucius 


went away” * (Analects xviii. 4). The philosopher’s action in the matter | 


is tersely but emphatically stated, and the situation is not a little 
humorous. Although Confucius had been able to effect many reforms 
in music, and had pointed out to musicians their path of duty, yet 
the disorders at the Courts of the feudal lords and petty princes 
made life almost intolerable; and no sooner had they entered into 
the service of one state, than they found themselves obliged to quit 
it, and seek better fortune elsewhere. The duties of a conductor cannot, 
however, be said to have been onerous; since at all the Courts a 
separate conductor presided over the band during each meal. At the 
Imperial Court there were four meals a day, and hence four con- 
ductors; the lesser princes had to content themselves with three 
meals, and a different conductor for each. An emigration of musicians 
is depicted in the following :—“ The chief music-master went off to Ts’ i. 
Kan (the conductor of the music), at the second repast, went over to Te’u. 
Liéu (conductor), at the third repast, went over to Ts’ai. And Kiteh (who 
conducted), at the fourth, went to Ts’in. Fang-shuh, the drummer, withdrew 
into the neighbourhood of the Ho. Wu, the tambourer, went to the Han. 


* Translation by Prof. Jennings. ‘ Confucian Analects.” 
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And Yang, the junior music-master, and Siang, who played on the musical 
stone, went to the sea (coast)’’* (Analects xviii. 9). Immortalized are the 
names of Kan, Lidu, and Kiieh! A time may come when posterity 
will forget the services rendered to art in our time by such conductors 
as Richter, Lamoureux, and Mottl; but the memory of Kan is ripe 
in the mind of every true Chinaman, and will remain so as long as the 
works of Confucius receive canonical recognition ; and this is more likely 
than not in the future. Even Fung-shuh, the drummer, is honourably 
mentioned ; while to covet the award of fame now possessed by Wu, 
Yang, and Siang is almost beyond the hopes of a modern orchestral 
player. 

The musical stone, or “ King,” is described by Naumaun in 
his “ History of Music,” and is said to have been invented: -by, the 
Emperor Tschun, and dating back to 2300 8.c. That Confucitts was 
no mean performer on the “Xing” is attested by himself as follows :— 
“When the Master was in Wei, he was once pounding on the musical stone, 
when a man with a basket of straw crossed his threshold, and exclaimed, 
‘Ah, there is a heart (that feels)! Ay, drub the stone!’ After which he 
added, ‘ How vulgar! how he hammers away on one note!” * (Analects 
xiv. 42). We are not told what reply Confucius made to the latter 
part of his countryman’s exclamation, but we trust that he did not 
allow the serenity of his mind to be ruffled by the incident. 

The Analects conclude with extracts from the Sho King (“ Book 
of History”), rules for government, and good advice generally. We 
therefore pass on to the Shi King, a collection of the classic songs and 
odes of great antiquity gathered by Confucius, and doubtless added to 
by his successors. Many of the odes are exceedingly beautiful, and 
contain vivid pictures of imagery. A vein of philosophy is distinctly 
discernible, which raises them above the level of the ordinary folk- 
songs. The references to music are frequent and instructive, but we 
shall call attention to a few only, as they are all more or less of the 
same character. In the third of the Odes of Wei, a statesman, 
lamenting the approaching downfall of his state, exclaims :— 


“I, with a sad heart, sing my song, 
And on my. lute the song repeat.”’+ 


The lute mentioned here must not be confounded with the instru- 
ment of our Western World bearing the same name, and slightly alike 
in appearance. Naumann affords us little information on the subject 
of Chinese stringed instruments, and mentions only the Kin, like a 
guitar in shape; and the Ché, a kind of zither. Besides these, the 
Chinese possess other stringed instruments, one resembling a small 


* Translation by Prof. Jennings. ‘‘ Confucian Analects.” 
+ Translation by Prof. Jennings. ‘The Chinese Shi King.” 
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banjo with an elongated handle. Snake-skin takes the place of parch- 
ment, and the body of the instrument is encircled by a metallic rim. 
The strings are three in number, and are struck by a small tortoise-shell 
plectrum, as with a mandoline. A primitive sort of violin with two 
strings, played by a bow, is also met with on occasions. Its tone is of 
an inferior quality and out of entire sympathy with our ideas of musical 
sound. The lute mentioned in the text of the Shi King is probably the 
Kin. Prof. Jennings tells us of the existence of a wooden instrument 
like a tub with a handle in the middle. It was used for the purpose 
of starting the band. Another, carved after the fashion of a tiger, with 
twenty-seven notches on the back, over which a rod was drawn with a 
grating sound, brought the music to a conclusion. The following extract 
furnishes us with a category of instruments and possible combination 
of a Chinese orchestra :— 
‘* The bells clang out, with clamorous tone, 
And lute and harp unite their own, 
And pipe keeps time with sounding stone 
To Ya or Nan, 
Or flute-dance.” * 


Ya and Nan (Minor Festal Odes, vi. 4) are not the names of musical 
instruments, as they appear to be, but refer to different sections of the 
Shi King. The praises of King Wan are sounded in the first decade 
of the Great Festal Odes, and we select the following lines from the 
eighth Ode :— 


** Like row of trees his music stand ! 
Big drums, big bells thereon they pile— 
O harmony of drum and bell! 
Delightsome that pavilioned isle ! 
Delightsome that pavilion’d isle, 
With harmony of drum and bell ! 
Drums of iguana hide resound. 
Those blind ones do their parts (right well).” * 


Here we note another reference to the fact that most of the musicians 
at Court were blind. Note also the idea of harmony conveyed in the 
third and sixth lines. Our quotations from the Shi King, however, 


must conclude with the following :— 
* * 7 * * 


“ The drums and tabours wake their din, 
The flutes add music shrill and clear, 
Harmonious, regular, they sound, 
And with our sounding stones agree. 
O T’ang’s descendant is renowned, 
And wondrous in his minstrelsie ! 
High rise the sounds of drum and bell ; 
Well move the dancers to each measure.”* 
(“ Festal Odes of Shang,” i.) 


* Translation by Prof. Jennings. ‘ The Chinese Shi King.” 
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This song is sung at sacrifices in honour of King T’ang, whose 
name we find mentioned in the text above. 

Thus, through the works of Confucius, we are enabled to secure an 
historical and doubtless truthful insight into the position of music 
among the Chinese in the early centuries; and to the Master we owe our 
gratitude. None the less should we neglect to record the services of 
his disciples and successors, who so carefully preserved their inheritance 
of the Master’s works and teaching. One other celebrated name must 
not be passed over in silence. Chwang-tsze is ranked by the Chinese 
as a philosopher of very high repute, and his great work, the Nan hwa 
king, has taken its place among the classics of the Empire. The testimony 
that he affords vs on the subject of music is slight, but, for all that, 
important, bearing as it does a close analogy to our own times. On 
inquiring into the present state of things, he tells us that not only do 
the sages turn round and round to become benevolent, and kick and struggle 
to become righteous, but they use frantic efforts to make music ; while he 
furthermore complainingly asks, “ Jf the five sounds had not been thrown 
into discord, who could have echoed the six notes ?”’. (Professor Douglas, 
“ Confucianism”), This brings us back to Naumann again, from whom 
we learn that the oldest musical scale of the Chinese consisted only of 
five tones, to each of which an independent title was given ; and that 
the enlargement of the scale at a later period was owing to the insertions 
of the half tones, or “ mediators.” 

An attempt has been made to reduce the musical sounds of the 
Chinese scale to modern orthography. This is not possible, however ; 
for we are unable to obtain the accurate intonation according to our 
present method of notation. We may reproduce the style and rhythm 
of the music, but on the other hand are forced to sacrifice the effect of 
melody and harmonic combination. Perhaps—and who knows P—a time 
may yet come when one thorough musical system will be accepted by 
the entire world; and in such a case it is more than probable that, 
should a struggle for superiority arise between the systems of the Old 
and New Worlds, the East will of necessity yield to the supremacy of 
the West. 


GRANVILLE BAnrTOocK. 






CHRISTUS: a Sacrep OPERA. 
Or. 117. 


By Anton RuBinsTEIN. 


(Leipzig: Bartholf Senff.) 


PATHETIC interest is attached to this last dramatic work of 

Rubinstein, for it is little more than a year since the musical 
world was startled by the news of his sudden and unexpected death. 
Russia had much to mourn, for in the short space of a few months she 
had lost her two greatest representative composers—T'schaikowsky and 
Rubinstein. To them belongs the honour of establishing the national 
element and school of Russian music, with its wild, barbaric melodies, 
strange yet fascinating rhythms, rich and novel harmonies; although, at 
the same time, it must be acknowledged that Glinka aided much to the 
foundation of that school. Tschaikowsky was, without question, the 
more refined musician. He possessed a distinct style of his own, as well 
as great resource in thematic development, both of which character- 


istics Rubinstein lacked. Yet for all that, the latter was not deficient in . 


the qualities that go to make a great composer. Though failing at 
times to move our keener emotions, he strikes home by sheer strength of 
character and force of inspiration. We are more impressed by the 
grandeur and titanic energy of his music than by the subtler touches of 
art and skill. But what we most admire is the intense earnestness and 
sincerity of the man. Greater than his reputation as a pianist will be 
the fame due to him for having founded the modern Theatre of Sacred 
Opera. Deeply religious as were his convictions, we find his work 
endued with the same spirit. With Christus before us we are in the 
atmosphere of the Church, not the Theatre; and yet the Church refuses 
admittance to an art claiming the closest relationship. What could be 
more impressive, more solemn, and more enduring in its effect upon the 
human emotions than the reverential performance of a biblical subject 
once a year—say, at Easter-time—under the dome of St. Paul’s, executed 
with the same regard for effect as the Passion Musicof Bach’s St. Matthew ! 
What subject more suitable for representation than the Christus or Moses 
of Rubinstein? Is the Church unmindful of the support it received in 
the early centuries from the miracle and mystery plays, which aided so 
effectively in founding a popular belief in the legends and traditions of 
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scripture, expounded less successfully from the pulpit? Is modern 
puritanism so imbued with its own innate selfishness that it will 
prohibit the introduction into religious ceremony of a new and more 
powerful instrument for instructing the minds of all classes? The 
processional displays of the Catholic and Protestant high Churches are 
theatrical enough, yet they undoubtedly produce a great impression 
upon the more susceptible members of the congregation. The Passion 
Play at Oberammergau received recognition, and flourished until the 
tourist robbed the performance of its devotional character. Within the 
walls of the Church, however, the Sacred Opera would be safe from an 
unbecoming representation. Ridicule would be turned away at the 
gates, and reverence only received across the threshold. Surely the 
Church would gain—it could not lose in dignity—by extending an 
open hand to a younger and, it may be, a purer art. 

The modern founder of Sacred Opera has already given us Su/amith 
and Moses, and the latter work was reviewed in our first issue. Let us 
now take up the third, the last and noblest subject which Rubinstein has 
bequeathed to posterity. Christus is described as a Sacred Opera in 
seven Parts or Events (Ger., Voryang), with a Prologue and an Epilogue, 
on a poem by Heinrich Bulthaupt. 

Each Part is published separately, and, we are of opinion, approp- 
riately ; for if occasion arose, this work need not, necessarily, be performed 
in its entirety. We would not, however, recommend this for adoption 
unless the length of the representation exceeded the limits of endurance. 

The Prologue commences with a long orchestral introduction, the 
following theme being announced in the first four bars :— 
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This appears later in a new form :— 
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while in another place it becomes a subject for fugal treatment. The 
episodal matter is uninteresting, and appears to be little more than what 
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is commonly termed “ padding.” We therefore welcome the entrance 
of a new and vigorous subject :— 


Ex. 3. Allegro marciale. 
fal es 


Se 


wr | | 


the development of which is founded on the first and second bars. The 
themes, however, bear little significance, there being no apparent use of 
the /eit-motif. One other quotation will suffice to explain the material 
on which the Prelude is based :— 
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The Scene discloses an open field whereon a band of shepherds are 
keeping watch ; in the distance Bethlehem is visible. It is night, and a 
brightly shining star appears overhead. A short Chorus of shepherds is 


followed by an exclamation from. their leader, that he sees an Angel 
descending to the earth. They all sink down on their knees, while the 
Angel bears the good tidings of the Saviour’s birth. An invisible choir 
of heavenly voices (of children) accompanies this declaration, and the 
Angel ascends heavenward. The shepherds then retire singing to their 
huts. A Moorish King now enters, followed by his attendants, and 
the music becomes Oriental in character, an effect in which Rubinstein 
appears to delight :— 


Ex. 5. Moderato assai. 
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The above is used as an accompaniment to the King’s solo, at the 
conclusion of which a King of Northmen enters with his followers, and 
the music at once changes its character :— 


Ex. 6. Allegro non troppo. 


tf 





This in turn is succeeded by the entry of an Indian King and his 
train :— 


Ex. 7. Moderato assai. 











The shepherds accord the three Kings a fervent welcome, and point 
to a hut at the back, the door of which opens, disclosing the holy 
child in the crib, by which Joseph and Mary are keeping watch. 
All bow to the ground in reverence, offering their homage to the 
new-born King, while above all may be heard the heavenly choir of 
children’s voices singing the praise of the Christ with “ Hallelujahs.” 
This brings the Prologue to a conclusion, and the curtain falls on a 
picture purely devotional in character and spirit. 

The first Part is exceedingly short, numbering ten pages only in 
the printed edition of the vocal score, and is concerned with the tempta- 
tion of Christ in the wilderness. Only two personages are represented, 
viz., Christ and Satan. The opening bars portray the situation :— 


Ex. 8. Moderato assai. 
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On the rise of the curtain Jesus appears on the summit of a rock, 
and the tone of the music changes :— 


Ex. 9. EZspress. 


Herr mein Gott, ie was hast du mir Schwachen bestimmt ? 
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The music is of the simplest character, and, at the same time, full of 
religious feeling, while Jesus is communing with the Almighty within his 
heart, and preparing himself for the forthcoming struggle. At length 
Satan appears, but without any special announcement from the orchestra, 
although the following progression of diminished sevenths may be 


regarded as indicative of the evil power :— 


Ex. 10. 
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The temptations are strictly in accordance with biblical tradition, 
and the poet has unselfishly abandoned all flights of imagination and 
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art in presenting us with the bare narrative. The composer has 
exercised great moderation also, but a time comes when restraint may 
prove monotonous and a change becomes desirable. How welcome is 
the following passage for the orchestra towards the close of the scene, 
where the musical spirit frees itself, as it were, from all bonds, and breaks 
out into a vein of passionate melody :— 


Ex. 11. Saran. 
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sei es zum O . pfer ge- bracht. 
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Jesus rejects all help from Satan, and the Evil One vanishes into the 
darkness at the fall of the curtain. 

The scene of the second Part is laid on the banks of the Jordan, 
where John the Baptist is preaching to the people. Peter, James, and 
John are also present. The music is very diatonic, and not particularly 
interesting. The baptism of Jesus affords an opportunity both to poet 
and musician of a short lyrical episode, and the words have been put 
into the mouth of John thé Baptist. The song is short, but none the 
less worthy of attention :— 


Ex. 12. Lento, 
Joun THE Baptist. 


Merkst du das Zeich-en, 0 Welt, merkst du das Zeich- en, 


— 
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A dove ascends from heaven, and hovers over the head of Jesus, 
while an invisible choir of heavenly bodies proclaim him the divine 
Son in the never-to-be-forgotten words of scripture. The voices of all 
present join in the chorus as the curtain slowly descends. 

The third Part opens with a melodious theme in the orchestra :— 


Ex. 13. Moderato assai. 
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The Introduction is short, and the curtain rises on a landscape 
near Jerusalem, with a hill in the background. Jesus is praying in the 
midst of a large concourse of people, and the twelve disciples do duty 
for the opening chorus. A quiet and unpretentious solo founded on 
Ex. 13 follows, in which Jesus enunciates the “ beatitudes.” 

The orchestral accompaniment is of the simplest character, and 
quite in accordance with the prevailing sentiment. The people, however, 
are not satisfied with mental nourishment, they require something more 
substantial, and cry out loudly for “bread.” The miracle of the loaves 
is worked in here, and the clamouring mob is silenced for a while, as 
Jesus upbraids them for their want of faith. The next episode is taken 
from the story of the adulteress. Mary Magdalene, amid the scoffs and 
abuse of the crowd, forces her way to the feet of Jesus, and claims his 
protection :— 


Ex. 14. Moderato assai. 


Mary Maapa.ene. 
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The music touches us with its calm yet eloquent sentiment, and we 
would like to quote the solo in its entirety, but space, unfortunately, 
will not permit. Jesus bids Mary go in peace, and she departs with a 
feeling of deep gratitude for her preserver. Loud lamentations are 
heard in the distance, and a burial procession slowly enters, bearing a 
bier, on which lies the dead body of a young man. The mother bewails 
her loss, and seeks consolation in prayer to Heaven. Jesus tells her 
that Heaven will answer her prayer, and bids the young man arise. The 
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dead returns to life, and mother and son embrace each other in joy at 
their reunién. Meanwhile the people are astounded. This miracle has 
surpassed all others. Only the Son of God could work such wonders. 
Mother and son join in a duet in praise of their benefactor; and this 
leads to the final solo and chorus—a song of thanksgiving — based 
upon the following theme :— 


Ex. 15. 
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A parallel situation exists in Moses, where Miriam praises the 
Lord for the deliverance of the Israelites from their oppressors. The 
style of the music is similar in both cases, being diatonic in harmony, 
yet impressive in effect. 

The fourth Part opens with a scene representing the court of the 
Temple at Jerusalem. The introductory music for the orchestra 
appears somewhat incoherent on paper, and is evidently intended to 
convey an idea of the bustle and confusion attendant at all buying and 
selling transactions. The following theme, which appears in various 
forms and guises, serves as a framework, round which curiously dis- 
torted phrases and figures of accompaniment find place. 
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Moderato assat. 
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When the curtain rises, the stage is filled with buyers and sellers 
vociferously pursuing their trade; the former seeking attractive goods, 
and the latter hawking their wares. The Temple of God is changed 
into a Pandemonium. In the midst of noise the song of thanksgiving 
(Ex. 15) is heard without, and Jesus enters, accompanied by a crowd of 
gay-hearted followers. In a voice of wrath he denounces the use they 
have made of the holy Temple, by converting it into a mart, and, 
seizing a lash, drives out the offenders with the aid of his disciples. 
Caiaphas and the priests intervene, and ply Jesus with artful question- 
ings, to which he replies in accordance with scripture, and discomfits 
his enemies. He then departs, followed by all the people, with the 
exception of Judas, who is left standing alone. A powerful dramatic 
NO. XII.—VOL. Ill. 0 
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solo follows, wherein Judas examines his own conscience, and, feeling 
doubtful as to the truth of Christ’s mission, resolves to betray him to 
the priests. The hesitancy in his mind is well expressed by the orches- 
tral accompaniment :— 

















Ex. 17. 
Moderato assai. JUDAS. 
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In the end he rushes into the Temple to fulfil his purpose, and for 
a while the stage is left empty. A short fugal development on the 
following subject forms the chief point of interest in the incidental 
music which thus fills up the interval :— 


Ex. 18. Andante. 
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At the conclusion, Judas comes hastily out of the Temple, and 
staggers away, followed shortly by Caiaphas and the priests, rejoicing 
in their triumph at the betrayal of their common enemy. 

The Last Supper is made the subject of the fifth Part, and the 
scene represents the interior of a room, with a table spread for the 
forthcoming meal. Mary, the mother of Jesus, is alone in the room, 
and to her is allotted the opening solo, the music gf which preserves its 
simplicity throughout :— 
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Ex. 19. 
Moderato assai. 
Mary. 
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She goes out, and Jesus enters with his disciples, who set about 
preparing the meal. Mary Magdalene now appears with a box of oint- 
ment, and, in the presence of all, anoints the head of Jesus. The 
disciples begin to murmur among themselves, and are reproached for 
their conduct by Jesus, who comforts Mary by approving her act. In 
further gratitude she bends down and kisses the feet of the Lord, then 
rises, and slowly goes out. All present seat themselves at the table, and 
Jesus, taking the bread, breaks it, and repeats the well-remembered 
words. He then passes the cup, the wine of which is to become the 
symbol of his blood. Consternation is aroused when Jesus tells them 
that his betrayer is seated at the table. The disciples rise angrily to 
their feet, and Judas asks, “Is it I?” Jesus answers him, “ Friend, 
what thou doest, do quickly.” Judas rushes out, and Jesus exhorts his 
remaining disciples to be faithful and to continue his work. The 
disciples gather round him assuring him of their faith, as the drop- 
curtain falls, and the scene changes to the Garden of Gethsemane. 
When Jesus enters he is accompanied only by Peter, James, and John, 
whom he bids watch and pray, while he communes alone with God. 
The agony of his soul, the suffering caused by the severe mental 
struggle in which he overcomes all doubt, and his final resignation to 
fate, find ample expression in the music, which, in this scene, is graphic 
as well as dramatic. 


Ex. 20. 
JESUS. 
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The musician has caught the right vein, and never loses his grasp 
of the situation. This is, in our opinion, one of the most beautiful 
scenes in the work. At the conclusion of his prayer, Jesus awakens the 
sleepers, telling them that the hour of his betrayal has come. A multi- 
tude of people and priests enter, with Judas at their head, and Jesus is 
betrayed by the traditional kiss. Peter, James, and John are about to 
draw their swords to defend their Master, but he forbids them to use 
violence on his behalf. On being questioned by Caiaphas as to whether 
he is the Son of God, Jesus replies, ‘“‘ Thou sayest it,” and the priests 
exultingly bear off their victim for judgment and condemnation. Judas 
is now left alone on the stage. Remorse fills his heart, and the enormity 
of his crime strikes him for the first time. 


Ex. 21. 
Moderato assai, 
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He has recognized the Saviour of men too late. His was the hand 
that struck the sinful blow, his the crime that will remain for ever 
imperishable and unpardonable. The horrors of hell are awaiting him, 
and he staggers wildly from the spot, seeking flight from his maddened 


conscience. 
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Ex. 22. Allegro vivace. 
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The close of this scene is highly dramatic, and cannot fail to be 
effective. The music rises to a suitable climax, and conforms in all 
respects to the requirements of the situation. Judas is a part that 
should prove most gratifying to the ambition of a conscientious actor- 
vocalist. He will have little cause for complaint, and much, moreover, 
with which to be satisfied. 

A short orchestral movement based on this figure :— 





forms the introduction to the sixth Part, which is concerned with the 
judgment of Christ by Pilate. The scene represents an open place in 
Jerusalem, with the balcony of Pilate’s palace on one side. A crowd 
of women, sympathizing with the sufferings of Jesus, are gathered 
together, awaiting the result of the trial, and the expression of their 
grief forms the burden of the opening chorus :— 


Ex. 24. Sop. 
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Mary Magdalene enters, and joins with the others in the general 
lamentation. A noise is heard, behind the scenes, of an approaching 
crowd, while the subject of Ex. 23 forms the chief figure in the 
orchestral accompaniment. Jesus is brought in by the priests and his 
accusers, who vociferously demand his death. Pilate appears on the 
balcony inquiring the cause of the disturbance. He questions Jesus, 
and in his replies can find no evidence of guilt. The priests, however, 
are not to be put off from their desire for his death, and accuse Jesus 
of blasphemy ; at the same time expressing their willingness to take 
his blood upon their heads. They force Jesus to the back, and clothing 
him with a purple robe, place also a crown of thorns on his head, 
reviling him in act and gesture. Pilate’s wife now enters, and, casting 
herself at her husband’s feet, bids him take heed of an ominous dream 
she has had, which she relates fully. The quotation we give here 
expresses but one emotional phase of a strongly dramatic movement. 


Ex. 25. Pinare’s Wire. 
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A mocking chorus follows, where Jesus is hailed by his persecutors 
as the King of the Jews. Pilate steps forward, and warns the people 
against shedding innocent blood. He offers to release Jesus in place 
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of Barabbas. But it is of no avail. The people clamour for the release 
of the malefactor, and insist on the crucifixion of Jesus. Pilate is help- 
less, and reluctantly gives his consent, after which he retires into the 
palace. A loud exclamation of triumph rises from the people, and some 
of the men rush off to fetch the cross. The women, headed by Mary 
Magdalene, form a picturesque and sympathetic group round Jesus, and 
a musical number of exquisite tenderness and beauty,— 


Ex. 26. Moderato. 


Mary Maaparene. (vor Jesus niedergeworfen.) 
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interrupted occasionally by the jeerings of the crowd, leads to the 
entrance of Mary, the mother of Jesus, leaning upon the arm of John. 
Jesus commends his mother to the care of the disciple, and bids her 
receive him as her son. The cross is now brought in and forced upon 
the shoulders of Christ, who is compelled to carry it as far as his 
strength will permit, and the mournful procession sets out for Calvary. 
The chief musical interest of the final chorus lies in the employment of 
the figure in Ex. 23, which gives an agitated movement and character 


to the accompaniment. 
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The action of the seventh Part is for the greater part symbolical. 
The stage is filled with clouds, through which at the back are visible the 
three crosses. An angel stands aloft on one of the clouds, while Satan 
and a chorus of Demons are placed amongst the rocks and caves below. 
The opening phrase :— 


fe RED 








is suggestive of the Kundry motif in Parsifal. A choir of Angels seek 
to comfort Christ in his hour of anguish, and Satan exhorts his followers 
to rise and take action against the world. The people are heard in the 
distance telling Christ to save himself by coming down from the cross. 
A succession of choruses follows, broken occasionally by the short 
utterances of Jesus on the-cross. The Demons join with the people in a 
double chorus of mockery and taunts, but above all the clear voice of an 
Angel (soprano) sings of hope and consolation. 

Rubinstein is particularly partial to writing eight and twelve part 
opposing choruses, and more often than not gains the desired effect. 
The strife in this case is not for long. Jesus commends his spirit to 
God; and, Satan, being vanquished, escapes with his Demons into the 
abyss. The hour of victory has come; and with his dying breath the 
Saviour utters his last words on earth: “It is finished.” An intense 
darkness ensues. The Angels above re-echo the last sentence, and amid 
thunder and lightning the curtain falls on the mortal life of Christ. 

The Epilogue is to be regarded purely in the light of an allegory. 
A large concourse of people representing all nations are assembled 
together on an open landscape, around a figure of the cross, which has 
been erected upon a small hill. The Apostle Paul stands the centre 
figure of the group, but Peter and John are also present. The opening 
chorus is for the twelve apostles, and does not call for any comment 
beyond calling attention to a specimen of part-writing which we cannot 
altogether commend as satisfactory. 


Ex. 28. 
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A dignified solo for Paul follows :— 
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Ex. 29. Lento assai. 
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in which he proclaims the future religion of the world, and the salvation 


of man. 
The closing chorus opens melodiously :— 


Ex. 30. Moderato. 
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and the climax is soon reached, at which point the curtain falls, and the 
work is brought to a conclusion. 

A comparison of Christus with Moses is inevitable, as the two 
works are in form, subject, and construction so much alike. There is a 
religious sincerity about both which equally commands our reverence. 
The musician is striving for no popular effect, but offers us a picture 
with which one and all are familiar. Like a painter skilled in the art 
of Oriental tints and colours, the musician has given local characterization 
to the music whenever desirable. The charm is irresistible, and we are 
fascinated when attention is apt to become relaxed. Moses is the 
fresher, the more spontaneous work of the two. The music is more 
daring in its flight, and approaches nearer to the realistic, at which it 
aims in places. The illustration of the Plagues is obtained with happy 
results, even at the occasional expense of becoming grotesque. In 
Christus, however, the composer deals with a loftier theme. He feels 
the grandeur of his Ideal; he is awed by the impressive character of 
the divinity. The result is in no respect disappointing, but worthy 
of great praise. Ambition is sacrificed to self-restraint, and a desire 
for truth and simplicity becomes a matter of more importance to the 
composer than an exaggerated expression of dramatic power. The 
Sacred Opera is yet in its infancy ; many are unaware even of its birth ; 
and many will turn away from contemplating its youthful growth with 
an affected air of sanctity, like the hypocritical Pharisee, lest their souls 
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fall in danger of eternal punishment. What is good will exist in spite 
of all opposing evils. The intentions of Sacred Opera are pure. They 
aim at a truthful representation of religious history ; and this, after all, 
is the surest ground whereon the Church can found a new institution, 
which will at once redound to its own credit and advancement. 
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THE IDEA IN MUSIC. 


HE extraordinary development of Musical Art in Europe during the 
past three centuries has given birth to new and various forms of 
expression, of which the composer now amply avails himself. Not but 
that this point has been gained with much unnecessary argument among 
the critics, in which pedantry has vented to the full its ill-natured 
spleen on all innovation and progression. Narrow as were the limits 
within which the earlier musicians worked, little seems to have been 
done in the way of effort to break away from the iron rule of conser- 
vatism, and for ages the fettered spirit of genius lay dormant. Infringe- 
ments upon the laws of music by daring enthusiasts brought about by 
degrees a relaxation in applying them, and the bonds, being once 
broken, were soon to be cast aside. As musical art advanced westward 
from the East, where it derived its birth, it gradually freed itself from 
its shackles, and first issued into the light of an astonished world with 
Beethoven. The older masters were too much hampered by the restrictions 
imposed upon the art in their time to do more than contribute material 
aid towards effecting this great change; but it was Beethoven who, 
with godlike power, overstepped the traditional bounds within which his 
predecessors had so arduously laboured. Since then, the great musicians 
have occupied themselves less with the task of retarding the progress 
of music, than with giving it greater prominence, and investing it with 
higher powers. 

Music is no longer a mathematical puzzle or a scientific problem, 
and the old monks and so-called professors of music, who spent their 
time in constructing contrapuntal devices and formulating stringent 
rules for the use or abuse of their pupils, have indirectly been the means 
of bringing this change about, however unprofitable the artistic value of 
their work may have been. The child has now outgrown its swaddling 
clothes, and seeks not only for exercise of body, but freedom of spirit. 

The old ecclesiastical laws for counterpoint and harmony are 
learned now only to be abandoned, on attaining a knowledge of their 
prohibitions; while to command sympathetic attention the composer 
eschews prescribed limitations, forms his own rules, and strikes out a new 
path for himself. Venturing into the unknown, he dares all possibilities, 
and tramples orthodoxy under foot. 
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All music should aim at the true expression of an Idea, conveying 
to the mind of the listener a similar emotion to that experienced by the 
composer. Like a beacon-light before him, the Idea must guide him on 
his way, and, permeating his mind, arouse musical thought or instinct 
within him, till he shall have achieved his purpose. Once lost sight of, 
confusion will ensue, and happy is he who from Chaos can create his 
world anew. 

Let us clearly understand the meaning of the word “ Idea,” and 
define it as the “act of thought on a given subject.” We may prob- 
lematize it this way :—Given an Idea, to construct emotion thereon. 
Music being the ideal and outward effect of emotion, will depend for its 
true existence upon a first cause or Idea. It therefore becomes essential 
that every composition should bear the title of the Idea, in order that a 
true comprehension of the work may follow. Who is any the wiser 
after hearing a Symphony in A or a Concert-Overture in D? One 
might as well attend a performance of Hami/et in the dark. The 
phraseology in both cases may be understood, admired, and appreciated ; 
but the scenic effect, a most necessary adjunct, is wanting, and leaves an 
incomplete and unsatisfactory impression on the mind. Listen now to 
an orchestral performance of the “ Walkiirenritt.” We can follow the 
composer in imagination, as he lays out before us a picture of wild 
romantic scenery, in which the howlings of the storm accompanied by 
flashes of lightning are vividly depicted, as the war-maidens pursue 
their furious ride. Let the “ Walkiirenritt”’ give place to the Siegfried 
Idyll. We now linger after the footsteps of Siegfried, as he musingly 
wends his way through the forest: the hum of the bees is in our ears, 
and our nostrils inhale the scent of flowers with him. 

All this is clear, and easily understood, provided that we are 
acquainted with the subject under treatment. The plea of ignorance 
cannot be accepted as an excuse for any individual. Knowledge is free 
and accessible to all, and the blame is to be attached to those who do not 
avail themselves of it. 

Berlioz and Wagner, of later-day composers, have most consistently 
followed the Idea in their music, although the former has been less 
fortunate than his successful contemporary in commanding attention. 
The fault is not to be laid at his door, however. Pecuniary expense, 
requisite for the true interpretation of his works, has stood mostly in the 
way, while humanity, naturally sordid and selfish in its desires, will 

unwillingly part with more than custom usually demands. The ordinary 
orchestral resources are strained to the utmost in order to obtain the 
required effects, and no one knew better than Berlioz how those effects 
were to be obtained. Keeping the Idea ever before him, he strove 
constantly to follow it to the end; and if he chanced to run foul of the 
customs of the time in demanding the necessary means, he is to be 
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commended rather than censured for his persistent devotion to the Idea. 
The “Symphonie Fantastique,” ‘“ Harold en Italie,” “Roméo et 
Juliette,” and the various instrumental Overtures entitled ‘“ Les 
Francs Juges,” “ King Lear,” “ Waverley,” &c., all pourtray a given 
subject, and the result, considered artistically, is satisfactory. In the 
“Carnaval Romain” Overture we are introduced to a grotesque crowd 
of masqueraders and revellers indulging in the wildest mirth. What 
signification would this work bear were it labelled as an Overture in a 
particular key? Or, again, how should we interpret the sentiment 
permeating the “ Roméo et Juliette” Symphony were the title omitted ? 

In Schumann’s “ Carnaval” and “ Fantasiestiicke ” we are guided 
by a title to each section; and his smaller pianoforte works (‘“ Kinder- 
scenen”) exhibit the same feature, viz., the presentment of an Idea 
musically depicted. When we turn to his Symphonies, however, we feel 
that we have lost our grasp of him, and that he is, as well as ourselves, 
groping hopelessly about in the dark. He seems to be saying something, 
but we do not understand him. He is conversing with us in a foreign 
language, of which he alone holds the key ; but he will not deliver it 
up. The critics endeavour to act as interpreters, and translate his 
utterances to the best of their ability; but not to our satisfaction, as 
they are usually at variance with each other. We choose an indepen- 
dent course for ourselves, and seek earnestly for the Idea, and, being 
unable to find it, are disturbed, and ill-fitted to indulge our sense of 
emotional pleasure. How different is the effect produced by the 
“Ocean” Symphony of Rubinstein. We are here presented with a 
magnificent framework, in which we behold the awe-inspiring grandeur 
of the sea and its various aspects. We witness calm and storm; now, 
it is early morning, and we catch the first rosy gleam of light in the 
sky ; again, it is evening, and the moonbeams are reflected from one 
ripple to another in a succession of silvery wavelets. Surely this is, and 
should be, the true aim and effect of Art. 

Programme-music is a popular epithet affected by certain critics 
when discussing this style of music, and is intended to convey a deroga- 
tory verdict ; but we need not stop to draw a line between so-called 
Programme-music and music of a picturesque character. The mind is 
always more ready to receive the impression of Romance than to dwell 
on the ascetic forms of Classicism; and it is only in the realm of 
Romance that we find the descriptive and illustrative element. Here are 
to be found new forms, which, although they may owe their origin and 
development to the Classics, are condemned by the scholastic upholders 
of orthodoxy. Classicism is bound down by pedantry; while, on the 
other hand, we find Romanticism free in the pursuit of its theme. The 
Sonata, or Symphony, as it stands at present, may be regarded as an 
arid form of abstract musical thought, a technical exercise in which the 
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composer may exhibit his craft; but it is meaningless unless accom- 
panied by the presentment of the Idea. 

Abstract music, like abstract thought, leads to nothing definite. 
We can comprehend only the concrete, the material, the real basis of 
thought. Beethoven’s String Quartets are admirable specimens of 
musical technique and skill, but at the same time they do not satisfy 
the emotional sense. They contain no dominant Idea; and even if 
they did, an identifying clue is not forthcoming. Each listener will 
probably conjure up in his mind a different Idea, an effect which would 
be opposed to the very first principles of Art. Mozart’s “ Jupiter” 
Symphony ; Haydn’s “Farewell” Symphony ; the “ Eroica,” “ Pastoral,” 
and “ Choral” Symphonies of Beethoven are now intelligible to us, inas- 
much as they possess a meaning; while the association of “ Fate” with 
the fifth Symphony in © minor of Beethoven assists us in the com- 
prehension of that abstruse work. 

Dramatic music, however, seems to be the form best suited to the 
development of the Idea, and may be understood to include the lyrical 
element ; but it does not follow that all music should be cast for stage 
treatment. The Prelude to Lohengrin is as effective on the concert plat- 
form as in the orchestra of an opera-house; while in the “ Trauer- 
marsch” from Die Gotterdimmerung we can dispense entirely with 
all scenery, and allow the imagination full play. We are given 
the Idea, and can follow it out to the end, without the need of any 
analytical guide. We rely in faith upon the composer that he will not 
desert us; and we are not disappointed. 

Abstract and classic forms go hand in hand, and are in strict 
opposition to the romantic with its Idea. The composer of modern days 
who would present his work to the world in an abstract form, conceived 
upon no definite or titled Idea, is injuring his own position, and 
seriously handicapping the progress of Art, which must ever advance. 
Mere tonal and melodic effects, combined with technical skill, will avail 
him nothing, when posterity shall come to judge his work. The Idea 
will be sought for, and found wanting. Then will the work be con- 
signed to the doom of a deserved oblivion, and the true art-work be set 
up in its place. The symphonic poems of Liszt will outlive the 
symphonies of Brahms. In the former we have life and interpretation ; 
in the latter sterility and mystification. 

We are not living in a miraculous age, when each individual is 
capable of divining the abstract thoughts of another. The present time 
is distinctly prosaic, and demands the fullest intelligence with the least 
possible mental exertion. Inertia, like a fungus, is sapping at the root 
of artistic life; but it can be met half-way, and awakened into action by 
the goad of Romanticism. If we would see Art prosper, it must be 
stimulated by life-giving means ; purified by the removal of unnecessary 
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evils, and nourished by a watchful and loving care. Cut away the 
useless encumbrances of classic form, and we find ourselves free to act. 
The air that we breathe is fresher, and untainted by the musty odour of 
the midnight lamp. The venerable ecclesiastical fathers of music have 
served us up to the present, but we require their services no longer. 
Let ‘us dismiss them to their crypts and final resting-places, but with 
kindly words; and we will hold their memory in reverential regard. 
We are now in the full light of day, and, knowing where to place our 
feet, can stand alone by our own efforts. 

Meanwhile the healthy seed has been sown, and is growing up 
unobserved in our very midst. "When ‘at last attention will be drawn to 
its presence, we shall find it self-containing and self-supporting, rooted, 
as it were, in every direction, and too powerful to be destroyed. As time 
progresses, and the works of art accumulate, it will be necessary to make 
an assortment, when the law of the survival of the fittest will be found 
to hold good. What will be the ultimate fate of Bach’s innumerable 
Concertos and Fugues, Haydn’s and Mozart’s minor Symphonies, 
together with many other works by great composers, it is not difficult 
to premise. The gaining interest in the works of Wagner and Berlioz; 
the replanting of the standard of Romance in opposition to ancient 
and modern scholasticism; the liberal spirit evinced by the younger 
generation of musicians; all tend in pointing to the ultimate establish- 
ment of the Idea in music. Ever-growing and developing within itself, 
it will kindle a light that will be reflected on all music of which it has 
formed the living and essential germ. 


G. Ransome. 








RETROSPECTIVE. 


‘* The music in my heart I bore, 
Long after it was heard no more.’’— Wordsworth. 


HE autumn season is chiefly memorable by the performances in 
celebration of the bicentenary of the death of Henry Purcell, 
in which the recently awakened interest in antiquarian music may be 
said to have reached its climax. Our appreciation of the genius of 
our national composer is a little tardy, even for a musician, but the 
debt has been paid in a most complete manner. On November 20th, 
the pupils of the Royal College of Music, conducted by Professor 
Villiers Stanford, gave a performance of Dido and Aineas at the 
Lyceum Theatre. The following day a commemorative service of 
singular impressiveness was held in Westminster Abbey, under the 
direction of Professor Bridge. The same evening, Sir Joseph Barnby 
conducted Dr. Hubert Parry’s “ Invocation to Music, an ode written 
in honour of Henry Purcell,” and produced at the recent Leeds 
Festival; and a special Purcell concert, directed by Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, was given, on November 22nd, by the Philharmonic 
Society at the Queen’s Hall. Even the British Museum was stirred, 
and brought forth and arranged in exhibition form a rare and 
valuable collection referring to the old master, the official list of 
which, prepared by Messrs. A. Hughes-Hughes, Barclay Squire, and 
F. M. O’Donoghue, was published in the Musical Times for December 
last. All this is gratifying to lovers of the art, but let us hope 
that our present composers will meet with somewhat more speedy 
honour and reward. The anniversary of Beethoven’s 125th birthday 
has caused more than usual attention to be directed to his music. 
Mr. Henschel has devoted the whole of his tenth series of Symphony 
Concerts to chronologically arranged programmes of the Bonn master’s 
principal works, and, in addition, gave, on December 12th, a per- 
formance of the great Missa Sofemnis. The Saturday Concert at the 
Crystal Palace, on December 14th, was devoted to Beethoven, and 
many other performances, including some of the popular Chamber 
Concerts by Mr. Arthur Chappell, were dedicated to the mighty 
composer. One result of these abundant references to the music of the 
past has been to limit the production of the works of the present; 
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and consequently, notwithstanding unprecedentedly busy autumn and 
winter seasons, the list of novelties is very short. Herr Richter came, 
and played, and went, as he had done on many previous occasions. 
Herr Mottl also arrived at the Queen’s Hall on November 12th, but 
only widened our knowledge by a performance on that date of an 
Intermezzo from Reznicek’s comic opera, Donna Anna. The programmes 
of the Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts have, however, contained some 
new works. At the opening performance, on October 12th, were played 
two orchestral pieces, severally entitled “Love Song” and “In the 
Olden Style,” by Mr. J. F. Barnett. The following Saturday, being 
within a day of the anniversary of the inauguration of the series on 
October 20th, 1855, the programme was entirely devoted to English 
composers, and a new Symphony in D produced, by Mr. Walford Davies. 
Mr. Edward German’s Orchestral Suite in D minor, written for the 
recent Leeds Festival, made its appearance at Sydenham on October 26th, 
and on November 2nd was produced an orchestral piece, with solo parts 
for violin, organ, and harp, entitled “St. Cecilia,” by Mr. C. H. Couldery. 
The Amateur Orchestral Societies have given their usual concerts with 
their customary success, and the Stock Exchange Society brought forth, 
on December 3rd, a new orchestral suite, in five movements, by Mr. 
Richard H. Walthew. 

Mr. E. C. Hedmondt’s venture in opera in English at Covent 
Garden Theatre, which he opened on October 12th and closed on 
November 9th, was fairly successful; but, artistically, its chief value 
must be regarded as contributing to the desirable end of the establish- 
ment of an annual season of English opera. No new works were 
produced; but Wagner’s Walkiire was sung for the first time in 
English on October 16th, when Miss Susan Strong, a pupil of Mr. 
Korbay, made her début as Sieglinde with a success that led to her 
being engaged for the performances at Bayreuth. 

The Royal Choral and Queen’s Hall Choral Societies have given 
the usual series of accepted works; new departures may, however, be 
expected from the latter body when it has become more firmly 
established. 

The Popular Concerts at St. James’s Hall have relied on eminent 
performers rather than on new music for their attractiveness, but 
Tschaikowsy’s Pianoforte '[rio in A, Op. 50, was heard for the first time 
at these performances on the 6th ult. Much interest has been attached 
to several chamber concerts, especially those given by Mr. Richard 
Gompertz, at the small Queen’s Hall, at the second of which, on 
November 13th, the first performance in England took place of a String 
Quartet in B minor, No. 2, by Herr Joseph Miroslav Weber. Mr. 
Ernest Fowles has given a second season of “ British Chamber Concerts,” 
at which were produced, on December 6th, a new Pianoforte Trio in D 
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minor by Miss Rosalind F, Ellicott; and on the 20th of the same 
month a Sonata in A, for pianoforte and violin, by Mr. Alfred Wall, 
and a Pianoforte Quintet in A by Mr. B. Louard Selby. It is also 
satisfactory to be able to say that the concerts of the Musical Guild at 
the Kensington Town Hall have been more largely attended.. Piano- 
forte recitals have been very numerous, but for the most part the 
reciters merely repeated well-worn programmes. Miss Dora Bright 
commenced an interesting series of “ National Pianoforte Recitals ” on 
October 30th, at the small Queen’s Hall, the educational value of which 
was, however, considerably marred by the incorrectness of the annotated 
programmes. Miscellaneous concerts of high-class character have been 
given by Messrs. Plunket Greene and Leonard Borwick, and Mr. David 
Bispham. At one of a series by the last-named artist was produced 
a quintet for bass voice and strings, entitled “Prospice,”’ by Mr. 
Walford Davies. A performance of Mendelssohn’s Antigone, on 
November 4th, at the Hampstead Conservatoire should also be recorded. 

The programme of the Students’ concerts of the Royal Academy of 
Music, on November 11th, included Borodine’s Second String Quartet in 
D; and two new orchestral pieces—an Andante in E, and an Allegretto 
con moto in A, by Miss Llewela Davies—were produced at the concert on 
December 17th at the Queen’s Hall. A new Pianoforte Concerto in D, 
by Mr. William Hurlstone, was played for the first time at the Royal 
College Students’ concert on December 9th. 

English music and musicians are manifestly increasing in favour on 
the Continent. Sir Arthur Sullivan’s opera, Jvanhoe, was mounted on 
November 26th at Berlin under the direction of the composer, and a 
concert of English music on December 30th in this capital elicited 
flattering notices from the German press. Mr. D’Albert’s second opera, 
Ghismonda, given, after many postponements, at the Hofoper, Dresden, 
on November 28th, only received a succés d’estime ; but Sjuda, an opera 
in two acts by Karl v. Kaskel, produced at Cologne on November 29th, 
and Dus Fest auf Solhaug (which may be regarded as incidental music 
to Ibsen’s play rather than a opera), by Hans Pfitzner, given at Mainz 
on November 28th, were both very favourably received. A new 
Symphony in A minor by Dr. Bernhard Scholz was played at Frankfort 
on November 3rd, and a composition of like form in D minor, by Signor 
Martucci, was performed on November 29th at a concert of the Societa 
del Quartetto of Milan. 

Oxsiruary.—Sir Cuarites Haixé, born at Hagen, April 11th, 1819. 
Died October 25th, 1895. 


F. Gu.perr Wess. 
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MUSICAL LITERATURE. 


N “Gluck and the Opera; a study in musical history ” (Bertram 
Dobell), Mr. Ernest Newman has given us not only an excellent 
biography of the composer, the first that has appeared in English, but a 
thoughtful and well-written monograph on the early opera in general. 
Gluck’s own operas are analyzed and described in a way that makes 
one’s mouth water to see some more of them on the stage. Orfeo may 
not appeal to any but the more intellectual classes of opera-goers in the 
present day, but where it can still draw a cultivated audience, why 
should not a like success attend the revival of Armida, Alceste, or the two 
Iphigenias ? The writer has a fresh, if not always a. very elegant, way 
of putting things, although he is rather overpowered occasionally by 
the conviction that he must be continually philosophizing at all hazards. 
On the relations between words and music Mr. Newman is always worth 
listening to, and his reference to the actual danger to dramatic music 
arising from the side of pure instrumental music is worth quoting :— 
“Tn every department, except that of farcical comedy—placing Gluck’s 
six great operas on one side—the musical imagination was distinctly 
below the imagination of other men of that day (the 18th century). 
Compare the relation between poetical comedy and musical comedy 
in Die Meistersinger, or in any of the Gilbert-Sullivan operas, or 
in any one of Auber’s best works, where they stand on the same plane, 
with the relation between the verbal comedy of Beaumarchais in Figaro, 
and Mozart’s musical comedy in his setting of that play, and it will 
be realized how far below contemporary thought the best eighteenth- 
century music was, with the exception of that of Gluck. Mozart’s 
Figaro is, of course, a work of immortal beauty, but the significant point 
is that this beauty is far more akin to the symphonic work and the 
chamber-music of the time, than to the drama it professes to illustrate.” 
In another place the special excellences of purely dramatic music are 
well exemplified by a reference to the last scene of Carmen, which, as 
Mr. Newman says, “ might be sung to mere vowels, and would be just 
as passionate; for when music is at its greatest height the less nervous 
art of poetry can add no new suggestion of beauty or of meaning.” 
One is duly impressed by the writer’s fastidious taste in his introductory 
chapter, part of which is devoted to some reflections on the poverty of 
current musical literature in England; but it is disappointing to find 
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him quoting with approbation from two works on music, which, though 
they may have met with the sanction of philosophical readers, cannot 
bé accepted as among the best contributions to the musical side of their 
subjects. 

Dr. Hugo Riemann has done excellent service to what may be 
called the practical philosophy of music, and his “ Praludien und 
Studien” (Frankfort, H. Bechhold) contains much that is really 
valuable, more especially in its earlier portions, entitled ‘“ Skizzen,” 
which deal with several burning questions of the present day, such as 
the vogue of virtuosity, the conditions of German musical journals and 
conservatoriums, the theory of programme-music and “ tone-painting,” 
and other topics. The second division, “ Preludes,” treats mainly of the 
growth of that system of phrase-notation which is associated with the 
author’s name ; and in the third section of the volume various experi- 
mental notations are described, and an amusing and eminently profitable 
list is appended of examples, chosen from masterpieces of various times, 
of the transgression of the dry-as-dust rules by the great composers. 
The article is confined to instances of “hidden octaves and fifths,” but 
an equally representative collection could be made of actual consecutives, 
and of sins against other laws ; the possibility of making such lists does 
not, it must be remembered, diminish in the least degree the validity of 
the laws themselves. The earlier articles have a special value for 
English readers, since they give an absolutely trustworthy picture of 
the musical conditions of Germany at the present day. In speaking of 
virtuoso performances, Dr. Riemann says, “The period of concert- 
paraphrases is, thank heaven, over.” (Happy Germany!) On the 
exaltation of individual taste into a standard of beauty much is said, 
and to the point, in the same article; the ordinary amateur, English 
or German, will hardly be induced to accept the dictum that “ to 
find beauty in the beautiful is not a matter of taste, but of under- 
standing ; taste is concerned rather with the question whether one 
prefers this or that style to another.” The admirable criticisms on the 
‘German musical journals might well be translated for England, though 
I doubt if any of our own papers would be courageous enough to print 
the translation, so completely applicable are the author’s remarks to the 
condition of things at home. It is sad to read his thinly veiled reference 
to the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik, and to realize how many another 
journal founded in all honesty has gradually lost influence by yielding 
to motives of commercial interests. Those who are still under the 
impression that German musical papers on the one hand, and German 
schools of music on the other, are conducted on principles of far higher 
purity than our own, should read these remarks, that they may realize 
how much alike human nature is all over the world. Not less valuable 
than these is the article called “Die Priester des Geschmacks,” in which 
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the unholy alliances between the lower grades of music-teachers and 
the publishers are exposed to all who care to know how public taste is 
depraved. Every word of this, too, would be of service to English art, 
though perhaps it would not meet with a very warm welcome from the 
English profession. With regard to the long-waged war between 
“absolute” and “programme” music, I need hardly say that Dr. 
Riemann is strongly on the side of the former, though he is on the 
whole very fair to those who hold the opposite view. He quotes from 
Liszt, strange to say, a curious passage in defence of the conservative 
cause, as it may be called ; and sums up the question in words that are 
worthy to be remembered :—“ Colour (Das Kolorit) is an invaluable, 
an indispensable means of effect in art; but it must not be an object in 
itself, must not become the brilliant veil of nonentity.” It has been 
Dr. Riemann’s mission in life to achieve the indication of phrasing by 
means of a series of signs which almost amount to an additional 
notation; these have been explained in many former works, and are 
illustrated in many of his editions of the classics, &c. That they are 
ungainly to look at, trying to the eyes, and tiresome to master would 
count for nothing, did they really elucidate the text, and this they 
doubtless do in some measure at least, even if one cannot go quite all 
the way with the theories. And considering how the whole art of 
phrasing remains concealed from the majority of virtuosi, and apparently 
unsuspected by them, it cannot be held to be unnecessary subtlety or 
refinement of notation. There is a curious article, “ Das Chromatisches 
Tonsystem,” which contains some examples of a portentous notation 
based upon the supposed equality of the chromatic notes in the modern 
harmonic system, and arising from the desire to do without accidentals. 
This is divided from the articles on phrase-notation by a short and 
not very convincing note on the methods of reprinting old music; the 
makeshift practice of representing the original notes by notes of half or 
one-quarter the value is defended on scientific grounds, but those in 
whom the historic instinct is strong will hardly be persuaded to approve 
the alteration, and beside these, thers ure some who still regard a group 
of minimus in rapid time as suggesting a different style of rendering 
from that of a group of quavers in a ¢empo four times as slow. 

The full title of M. Adolphe Jullien’s last book, ‘“ Musique ;. 
Mélanges d’Histoire et de Critique Musicale et Dramatique” (Paris, 
Librairie de |’Art), gives an idea of its range of subject. In the history 
of the ancient French theatre, in searching and fearless criticism of 
various conditions of music in France, and in the biography of some of 
the great masters, the author has long ago won his spurs, and the book 
now issued is in some sort an appendix to many former works. It is. 
written in delightful style, and occasionally is most amusing, especially 
in the portions relating to Gounod, Saint-Saéns, and others, for whom 
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M. Jullien has less admiration than the rest of the world professes. The 
vision of the composition of Mors et Vita that is conjured up by state- 
ments made in certain sufficiently notorious quarters is as funny as any 
of the caricatures which adorn the pages of this, as of the author’s 
larger works ; and his criticism is of a kind that carries weight and 
conviction with it. If the article on Lohengrin and the Wagner operas 
at Brussels have rather less interest than the scathing “ Sur Bayreuth” 
of the second series of “ Musiciens d’aujourd’hui,” they are valuable 
contributions to the history of Wagner’s music ; and the review of 
Berlioz’ relations with the French press is of the highest value, while 
the sketches of Boieldieu, Halévy, Choron, Fétis, and others, are not less 
interesting than the admirable study of Rameau and the Court ballets. 
A well-timed defence of Pasdeloup from certain sneers that have been 
levelled at him, a notice of the literary works of Schumann and Liszt 
from a new point of view, and a number of short theatrical articles, make 
up a charming little volume, illustrated, not only with the caricatures 
and portraits before mentioned, but with musical autographs in excellent 
facsimile. 

In the sixteen years that have passed since Dr. William Pole’s 
“ Philosophy of Music” first appeared the work has become a standard 
book on the subject, and a fourth edition has just been issued by Messrs. 
Kegan Paul; Triibner & Co. The present edition embodies the learned 
author’s views on the vexed question of the interpretation of the recent 
discoveries of Greek music, but, like all really scientific men, he refuses 
to take sides, confessing that the subject remains obscure. 

A handy little dictionary of British Musicians, by F. J. Crowest 
(Jarrold & Co.), is just published. A laudable system of condensation 
has been adopted, but the book is sadly incomplete ; while a host of 
obscure performers are duly registered, no mention is made of such 
well-known artists as Marian McKenzie, Hilda Wilson, Ben Davies, 
Norman Salmond, Plunket Greene, Watkin Mills, or Leonard Borwick. 
‘When deaths so recent as that of Mr. Carrodus are chronicled, it is 
inexcusable that those of Sir George Elvey and Sir William Cusins 
should be omitted. ; 

J. A. Futter Marrianp. 














NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


F the whole art of musical criticism consisted in the judicious distri- 
bution of adjectives, as some of its professors appear to believe, it 
would be easy enough to dispose of at least half of the compositions 
sent for review with the sole comment of “ unnecessary.”” But when 
one considers the haste with which the modern composer flies to the 
Law Courts for redress on the slightest provocation, we shall pursue the 
safer, though perhaps duller, course of leaving unnoticed the produc- 
tions of incapable musicians writing for fame, and of capable musicians 
writing for money, and devote our space to what really has some claim 
to critical attention. 

First it may be noted that Messrs. Breitkopf and Hirtel have at 
length completed their edition of Franz Schubert’s “ Simmtliche Werke ” 
by the issue of the remainder of the songs. These latter reach the 
astounding number of 603; and it is to be hoped they will not prove 
a further incentive to those modern writers whose Opus numbers are 
already well on into the hundreds, though quantity is the only charac- 
teristic in which their music resembles that of one of the greatest 
musical geniuses (in the real sense of the word) that ever lived. 
Schubert well deserves this magnificent tribute to his powers, somewhat 
tardy though it has been; and the ten years of labour spent over it 
have certainly not been wasted. ‘We trust that the publishers will now 
turn their attention to Haydn, almost the only one of the great musi- 
cians who has not been thus honoured. 

Messrs. Breitkopf and Hartel are also issuing a remarkably 
interesting series of sixteenth and seventeenth century madrigals ; 
edited—and well edited—by Mr. Barclay Squire. It is satisfactory to 
find our Elizabethan writers taking their due share in this series—Dow- 
land, Ward, and Bateson contributing half of the first six numbers. 
That remarkable Dutch composer, Sweelinck, rightly has the first place 
allotted to him ; the two madrigals to Italian words here given do not 
appear to be included in the publications of that society so admirable in 
everything except its name—the “ Maitschappy tot bevordering der 
Toonkunst,” &¢c., &c. John Ward (with whose name we must confess 
ourselves unacquainted, but who lived about 1613) has in “ Hope of 
my Heart” written a madrigal very modern in feeling. Some of the 
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modulations are quite startling considering-their date. But the follow- 
ing is rather painful :— 


























Altogether the series is a valuable one, and we hope for its continuation 
at an early date. 

Messrs. Novello continue to issue new, and in most cases worthy, 
choral works. Henry Purcell’s “ Ode to St. Cecilia’s Day ” is, of course, 
a propos of the recent Purcell celebrations, but would be of interest at 
any time; and, being edited by Mr. Fuller Maitland, is of course a 
model of what such an edition should be. 

Of modern works we have Mr. Hugh Blair’s Advent Cantata, 
“Blessed are they who watch ”’—smooth, solidly written, but not 
particularly noteworthy—and a considerable number of cantatas for 
school use. Of these, by far the best is Mr. Cowen’s “The Rose of 
Life,” for female voices. The composer appears to have the power of 
turning out such works by the dozen; but they are distinguished 
from the ordinary run of such things by delicacy and finish, and by a 
certain freshness which Mr. Cowen is always able to infuse into his 
music. Mr. Oliver King’s “ Romance of the Roses” (Op. 80)—which 
has nothing to do with the old literary work of that name—is on a more 
elaborate scale, and is also capitally written. We are especially taken 
with the chorus “ Hail Count Geoffrey,” a clever piece of work. If 
Mr. King’s music is occasionally rather obvious, this is no drawback in 
view of the purposes for which it is designed. In Messrs. Novello’s 
“School Music” we also have Mr. Hamilton Clarke’s Operetta for 
boys, “ Hornpipe Harry,” the words of which have a strong Gilbertian 
flavour, while the music is equally Sullivanesque; Mr. J. L. Roeckel’s 
“The Hours,” for female voices, of the ordinary type; and Mr. Arthur 
Somervell’s “The Enchanted Palace.”” We recommend to the latter 
composer a study of similar works by Mr. Cowen. It is possible to be 
simple, and yet not commonplace. One phrase in this work, of which 
the composer appears to be especially fond, is too reminiscent of Mendels- 
sohn’s “ Midsummer Night’s Dream ” Scherzo to be palatable. 

Among recent songs, the name on the title-page demands the first 
place for Three Songs by Sir A. C. Mackenzie, and the fact that they 
are numbered Opus 54 shows that they are to be treated seriously ; 
otherwise we should have merely mentioned them as ephemeral pro- 
ductions of no particular value. To tell the truth, several of this 
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writer’s later works have approached perilously near the vulgar, and 
vulgarity is the last quality in the world we should have thought of 
attributing to Sir Alexander Mackenzie. The publisher is Mr. Joseph 
Williams. Messrs. Patey & Willis have sent us two extremely in- 
teresting Albums of Songs by modern American composers, the collection 
bearing the rather fatuous name of “ Lyric Fancies.” The first thing 
that strikes one is the grace and refinement of the music as a whole ; 
the second, that, with the exception of a few names already known here 
—such as Messrs. Chadwick, MacDowell, and Foote—the ladies’ work is 
decidedly better than the gentlemen’s. We particularly like Miss (?) 
Helen Hood’s songs, which are fresh and simple to a degree. Another 
point is the limited range of lyrics which appear to commend themselves 
to these American song-writers. Shakespeare, Kingsley, and Shelley 
are dragged forward once more and united to not very interesting 
music, and of the inevitable “ Du bist wie eine Blume” we have two 
settings. There is enough graceful and lyrical poetry appearing in 
America at the present day to warrant a protest against setting such a 
poem as “ Marie,” Adolf Jensen’s version of which ought to be taken as 
final. But the climax is reached by Mr. Jules Jordan, who has actually 
given us a new and rather flabby version of “ Drink to me only with 
thine eyes.” Perhaps the best song in these two volumes is Mr. 
Templeton Strong’s ‘“ Come, ah come, my life’s delight”; the prettiest 
is certainly Miss Hood’s “Cornish Lullaby.” Mr. Chadwick’s “ Gay 
little Dandelion ” is also charmingly treated, but is too suggestive of 
a well-known Revivalist hymn-tune. Professor Paine’s name is con- 
spicuous by its absence, as is that of Mr. Dudley Buck. On the whole, 
the collection gives one a favourable idea of American song-writing, 
though our general impression is that French and German methods 
have had too strong an influence for the production of anything very 
individuality. We have also Nine Songs, Op. 19, by Mr. Frank Lynes, 
but like them less than a pretty little song that is included in “ Lyric 
Fancies,” though the latter is labelled Op. 1, No. 1. 

Of a far stronger calibre are “ Weisse Rosen,” a Cycle of 6 Lieder 
by Arthur Hinton, published by Alfred Schmid, of Munich. Here the 
Brahms influence is quite perceptible, though not so much as one might 
imagine, from the fact that the songs are dedicated to the “ Master” 
himself. The composer follows his poet very faithfully, and if the 
modulations are sometimes a little wearisome, this is far better than 
absolutely colourless music. The two best songs in the collection are 
certainly “In der Fremde,” a typical German song, and ‘ Heimkehr,” 
a very spirited setting of some equally spirited words by Josef Huggen- 
berger. 

Miss Liza Lehmann, in her “ Album of New English Songs” 
(Messrs. Boosey), shows no indebtedness to any particular composer. 
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Indeed, she has a considerable individuality of her own, joined to much 
beauty of subject and grace of treatment. We consider this Album 
quite the best of its kind that has been written by an English lady 
composer since Miss Maude White’s first Album of German Songs. 
Two of Miss Lehmann’s settings in particular demand the highest 
praise—‘ Blind Cupid,” which is very quaint and charming, and “ The 
Young Rose.” The latter in its leading phrase suggests Rubinstein’s 
“Le Ruisseau,” but the rhythm (which is strikingly fresh) and the 
treatment are quite different. These songs are altogether to be recom- 
mended. | 

Of two other separately published songs by Miss Lehmann, one, 
“No, No, No!” (Messrs. Chappell), though it has, we believe, achieved 
considerable popularity, we find rather irritating; but in the other, “I 
praise the.tender flower” (Mr. Joseph Williams), the composer is 
again at her best, and this is high praise. Another series of songs which 
deserve favourable comment is Mr. W. H. Speer’s “ Three Elizabethan 
Love Songs,” Op. 7 (Messrs. Laudy). This is the freshest and most 
individual work of the composer’s that we have yet seen. The words 
also have not been hackneyed by continual musical setting, with the 
exception of Daniel’s “ Love is a Sickness,” and with this latter poem 
Mr. Speer has been particularly successful. Indeed, it is the best setting 
of these words that we know. ‘ Who look for day before his mistress 
wakes” is also a very agreeable song; but we think it would be better 
to correct in the following bar the Cg on page 6, line 3, bar 3. Ninety- 
nine accompanists out of a hundred would be taken in, only to pull up 
with a gasp at the horrors they would be thereby let in for. Mr. Speer 
should devote his further attention to song-writing. 

Messrs. Willcocks & Co. have forwarded several Albums of Songs ; 
of these, by far the best is Mr. Frank Idle’s Album of Nine Songs. 
The only complaint we have to make of these is our old one, that five 
of the poems are stale with much setting. Curiously enough, the other 
four, “ Good Morrow,” “ Robin in Winter,” “Swedish Love Song,” 
and “If I die first,” are head and shoulders above their companions. 
The very fact of having to avoid comparisons with other settings 
necessarily cramps and fetters the composer’s ideas when treating well- 
known words. Mr. Taff’s “ Five Songs” show a commendable striving 
after freshness, but the result, although the music does not give the 
impression of mere uncomfortable straining after effect, is rather 
angular. A similar album by Mr. Colin McAlpin is of rather too 
childlike a simplicity for our taste. 

- Turning to separately issued songs, we are again upon rather firmer 
ground. Mr. Cowen’s “ For Ever” (Mr. Joseph Williams) is extracted 
from one of his vocal albums, which is equivalent to saying that it 
represents the composer in his better mood. But we really fail to see 
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the necessity for the alternative accompaniment in the second verse. 
Apart from the fact of its sounding rather coarse and ugly, the whole 
song is so far removed from the class represented by “ The Children’s 
Home” that Mr. Cowen might safely have left his music as he originally 
wrote it. In any case the drawing-room ballad-singer is not likely to 
wreak his will on it. 

Three Songs by Mr. Hamish MacCunn (Messrs. Augener) are by no 
means an improvement on some similar productions lately issued by 
the same writer and publisher. They are to a certain extent in Mr. 
MacCunn’s bad old style, thick and awkward to play, and ungrateful to 
sing. Of dramatic feeling there is plenty, and an obvious attempt to 
faithfully colour the author’s verses; but this is not everything. Their 
titles are respectively “‘ Had I a cave on some wild distant shore,” “I 
arise from dreams of thee,” and “ The Heath this night must be my 
bed.” 

Several recent songs by Miss Maude White show signs of exhaustion. 
“The Reconciliation” (Messrs. Recordi) and “ Did one but know” 
(Messrs. Chappell) are both of that type to which the composer has by 
this time accustomed us, where a sort of imitation of a “ folk-song ”’ is 
hardly saved from commonness by richness of harmony and a plentiful 
use of the rubato. “A Farewell Song” (Messrs. Ricordi) also suffers 
from the obviousness of its material. It is a pity that Miss White does 
not rest from her incessant labours in song-writing, which render self- 
repetition inevitable. Mdlle. Chaminade also has not been doing anything 
very brilliant lately. Two songs from her pen, “The Golden Hour” 
and “ Ninette,” though vocal and flowing, will not add to her reputa- 
tion. The late Alfred Cellier’s “For all Time” is far better, though 
the composer must have been handicapped by the close resemblance of 
his verses to Swinburne’s “ Ask nothing more.” Mr. Gerard Cobb’s 
“Who mans the Breach” (Messrs. Wickins & Co.) is a conscientious 
setting of some rather poetic verses, but Mr. Cobb has done better work. 
His Full Service for men’s voices, composed for St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, published by Mr. Woolhouse, will supply a want. As the 
composer explains in his preface, it is certainly well to give the boys a 
rest sometimes. And the Service is quite interesting enough in itself to 
atone for the more limited means employed. 

We have devoted so much space to vocal music that we must only 
briefly mention the most interesting recent instrumental publications. 
As usual, Messrs. Novello and Augener hold an honourable place in 
this respect. The former firm deserve special thanks for their re-issue 
of Johann Kuhnau’s inimitable “ Bible Stories,” for the harpsichord, 
written nearly two centuries since. This very early “ descriptive ” music 
has been carefully edited by Mr. Shedlock, who has fortunately retained 
the composer’s own quaint headings. Some of these seem rather mis- 
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leading ; the “ Tranquil and Contented Mind of Saul,” for example, 
suggests that David’s playing must have caused that monarch some 
inward qualms, and that his contentment was merely simulated. But 
the entire pieces are delightfully naive and refreshing, and deserve 
attention, if only on the ground of their being the direct ancestors of 
the “Battle of Prague.” We recommend them for performance at 
Sunday School treats, accompanied by magic-lantern slides. Messrs. 
Novello also issue various arrangements of Mr. German’s music to 
Romeo and Juliet. This we take to be the composer’s masterpiece in 
incidental music; not so much for its freshness (for reminiscences of 
former similar works are abundant), but for its absolute suitability to its 
purpose. Fortunately, the ultimate judges of such work are not the 
Lyceum audiences, but the musical public at large. The “ Pavane ” 
should run the “ Henry VIII.” dances close in the race for popularity. 
The Pastorale, as arranged by the composer for violin and piano, is also 
very effective. For the latter combination of instruments the same 
firm have issued a characteristic “ Légende Espagnole” and a taking 
“ Cantilene” in the French style, by Mr. Arthur Hervey. The “ West- 
wood Gavotte,” by Mr. Battison Haynes, is hardly worthy of its 
composer. 

For violoncello we have some further numbers of Herr Carl 
Schroeder’s “‘ Vortragsstudien ” (Messrs. Augener). This series we have 
praised so often that it is only necessary to add that it fully maintains 
its high reputation. Mr. Emil Kreuz’s Twenty-five Pieces for Viola 
and Piano will be a further boon to players on those instruments, who 
are already so deeply indebted to this industrious composer. Mr. Kreuz 
has also issued, in two books, Six Easy Pieces for Violin and Piano, 
which are far above the average level of “teaching” pieces. Messrs. 
Augener send some admirable pianoforte music, notably an edition, 
by Dr. Riemann, of Daquin’s “ Le Coucou.” This pre-Beethoven imita- 
tion is singularly felicitous, and can be highly recommended, though 
the editing is rather overdone. ‘“ Tanzlieder aus Alt. Wien” is a 
simple and pretty little work, by J. P. Gotthard; and Herr UVarl 
Reinecke’s “20 Alte und neue Tinze” show that the composer’s well- 
earned leisure is already beginning to have satisfactory musical results 
in composition. We like the old-fashioned dances better than the 
quadrilles and galops with which the series concludes ; but all the pieces 
show the hand of a master. Herr Max Reger has been writing Two 
and Three Part Canons, which have now been issued in two books. ‘The 
canon form has to some extent curbed the composer’s exuberance, and 
his work is a monument of amazing ingenuity ; but we cannot profess 
to admire the results. 

Among miscellaneous pianoforte music we must mention Herr 
Edvard Grieg’s arrangement of Halvorsen’s fascinating “ Boyard’s 
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the necessity for the alternative accompaniment in the second verse. 
Apart from the fact of its sounding rather coarse and ugly, the whole 
song is so far removed from the class represented by “ The Children’s 
Home” that Mr. Cowen might safely have left his music as he originally 
wrote it. In any case the drawing-room ballad-singer is not likely to 
wreak his will on it. 

Three Songs by Mr. Hamish MacCunn (Messrs. Augener) are by no 
means an improvement on some similar productions lately issued by 
the same writer and publisher. They are to a certain extent in Mr. 
MacCunn’s bad old style, thick and awkward to play, and ungrateful to 
sing. Of dramatic feeling there is plenty, and an obvious attempt to 
faithfully colour the author’s verses; but this is not everything. Their 
titles are respectively “‘ Had I a cave on some wild distant shore,” “I 
arise from dreams of thee,” and “ The Heath this night must be my 
bed.” 

Several recent songs by Miss Maude White show signs of exhaustion. 
“The Reconciliation’ (Messrs. Recordi) and “ Did one but know” 
(Messrs. Chappell) are both of that type to which the composer has by 
this time accustomed us, where a sort of imitation of a “ folk-song ” is 
hardly saved from commonness by richness of harmony and a plentiful 
use of the rubato. “A Farewell Song” (Messrs. Ricordi) also suffers 
from the obviousness of its material. It is a pity that Miss White does 
not rest from her incessant labours in song-writing, which render self- 
repetition inevitable. Mdlle. Chaminade also has not been doing anything 
very brilliant lately. Two songs from her pen, “The Golden Hour” 
and “ Ninette,” though vocal and flowing, will not add to her reputa- 
tion. The late Alfred Cellier’s “For all Time” is far better, though 
the composer must have been handicapped by the close resemblance of 
his verses to Swinburne’s “ Ask nothing more.” Mr. Gerard Cobb’s 
“Who mans the Breach” (Messrs. Wickins & Co.) is a conscientious 
setting of some rather poetic verses, but Mr. Cobb has done better work. 
His Full Service for men’s voices, composed for St. George’s Chapél, 
Windsor, published by Mr. Woolhouse, will supply a want. As the 
composer explains in his preface, it is certainly well to give the boys a 
rest sometimes. And the Service is quite interesting enough in itself to 
atone for the more limited means employed. 

We have devoted so much space to vocal music that we must only 
briefly mention the most interesting recent instrumental publications. 
As usual, Messrs. Novello and Augener hold an honourable place in 
this respect. The former firm deserve special thanks for their re-issue 
of Johann Kuhnau’s inimitable “ Bible Stories,” for the harpsichord, 
written nearly two centuries since. This very early “ descriptive ” music 
has been carefully edited by Mr. Shedlock, who has fortunately retained 
the composer’s own quaint headings. Some of these seem rather mis- 
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leading; the “ Tranquil and Contented Mind of Saul,” for example, 
suggests that David’s playing must have caused that monarch some 
inward qualms, and that his contentment was merely simulated. But 
the entire pieces are delightfully naive and refreshing, and deserve 
attention, if only on the ground of their being the direct ancestors of 
the “Battle of Prague.” We recommend them for performance at 
Sunday School treats, accompanied by magic-lantern slides. Messrs. 
Novello also issue various arrangements of Mr. German’s music to 
Romeo and Juliet. This we take to be the composer’s masterpiece in 
incidental music; not so much for its freshness (for reminiscences of 
former similar works are abundant), but for its absolute suitability to its 
purpose. Fortunately, the ultimate judges of such work are not the 
Lyceum audiences, but the musical public at large. The “ Pavane” 
should run the “ Henry VIII.” dances close in the race for popularity. 
The Pastorale, as arranged by the composer for violin and piano, is also 
very effective. For the latter combination of instruments the same 
firm have issued a characteristic “ Légende Espagnole” and a taking 
“ Cantilene” in the French style, by Mr. Arthur Hervey. The “ West- 
wood Gavotte,” by Mr. Battison Haynes, is hardly worthy of its 
composer. 

For violoncello we have some further numbers of Herr Carl 
Schroeder’s “‘ Vortragsstudien ” (Messrs. Augener). This series we have 
praised so often that it is only necessary to add that it fully maintains 
its high reputation. Mr. Emil Kreuz’s Twenty-five Pieces for Viola 
and Piano will be a further boon to players on those instruments, who 
are already so deeply indebted to this industrious composer. Mr. Kreuz 
has also issued, in two books, Six Easy Pieces for Violin and Piano, 
which are far above the average level of “teaching” pieces. Messrs. 
Augener send some admirable pianoforte music, notably an edition, 
by Dr. Riemann, of Daquin’s “ Le Coucou.” This pre-Beethoven imita- 
tion is singularly felicitous, and can be highly recommended, though 
the editing is rather overdone. “ Tanzlieder aus Alt. Wien” is a 
simple and pretty little work, by J. P. Gotthard; and Herr Carl 
Reinecke’s “20 Alte und neue Tinze” show that the composer’s well- 
earned leisure is already beginning to have satisfactory musical results 
in composition. We like the old-fashioned dances better than the 
quadrilles and galops with which the series concludes ; but all the pieces 
show the hand of a master. Herr Max Reger has been writing Two 
and Three Part Canons, which have now been issued in two books. The 
canon form has to some extent curbed the composer’s exuberance, and 
his work is a monument of amazing ingenuity ; but we cannot profess 
to admire the results. 

Among miscellaneous pianoforte music we must mention Herr 
Edvard Grieg’s arrangement of Halvorsen’s fascinating “ Boyard’s 
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March,” published by Wilhelm Hansen, of Copenhagen. The com- 
pliment which Grieg has paid to the young composer is a high one; 
but he might have made some passages of his arrangement more 
practicable. Mr. Joseph Williams has issued a series of “ Society 
Dances” by the late Mr. King Hall, which please us mightily. In 
their unpretentious way they are admirable, and the “Country Dance” 
especially should prove a general favourite in the drawing-room. The 
same publisher issues a “ Suite de Valses sérieuses,”’ by M. René 
Lenormaud. These are modelled on Brahms, and are somewhat 
“thick.” No. 3, however, is graceful and pretty. 

Mr. J. F. Barnett has published through Messrs. Patey & Willis a 
couple of pieces for piano—a Serenade in G minor, in his usual manner, 
which may be described as “ elegant,” and what he unfortunately 
designates as a “ Dream Melody.” Probably his dream was of Stephen 
Heller. 

As regards organ music, Messrs. Novello continue their capital 
“Organ Arrangements” by Dr. Martin, published at a low price, and 
remarkable for good paper, clear type, and careful editing. The St. 
Paul’s organist has also inaugurated a new series of choruses from 
Handel’s oratorios, thirty-three numbers being at present issued, which 
are of equal value to the other series previously issued. And we must 
not omit to mention the fifty-fifth book of Dr. Best’s “St. Cecilia,” 
published by Messrs. Augener. Organists are surely better employed 
in valuable work such as this than in publishing still-born oratorios and 
cantatas. 

Although it perhaps hardly comes within our province, we feel 
bound to add a word of praise for Mr. Dannreuther’s admirable work 
on ‘“ Musical Ornamentation,” the second part of which has just been 
issued in Messrs. Novello’s Music Primers. This exceedingly com- 
plicated subject is treated in a manner that should bring some degree 
of understanding into the thickest head, and the authorities that have 
been marshalled by the writer ought to go far to finally settle many 
disputed points. The whole work is a marvellously complete one. 

E. A. 





Tue Minsrretsy or Scortanp: 200 Scottish Songs. Arranged for 
voice with pianoforte accompaniment and supplemented with 
historical notes by Alfred Moffat. 

(London: Augener & Co., 1895.) 

Whatever the influence of folk-songs may be in moulding a 
national school of music, it cannot be said that that of Scotland is being 
neglected, for every year sees fresh additions to the collections of Scots 
music, the bibliography of which might form a fair volume. Scots 
music has not suffered from lack of willing hands to put on perpetual 
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record a Minstrelsy which, born in times almost fabulous to us 
nowadays, has been preserved in an unparalleled manner in the hearts 
of the people, and it is questionable whether the folk-music of any 
country can boast with Scotland so proud a pedigree. From the latter 
part of the seventeenth century song-book has followed song-book till 
one feels that every note existing in early manuscripts, every tune 
scrupulously preserved in the memory and passed on unwritten from 
father to son, must have found their way into print ere now. 

In the present work the editing has on the whole been faithfully 
done, and the traditional songs have been left as those familiar with 
Scots Minstrelsy know them, without that vandalism which, under the 
guise of improvement, seems to be regarded as indispensable when a 
modern musician finds himself not quite in line with the older order of 
things. The work is founded somewhat on the plan of Graham’s 
“Songs of Scotland,” published by Wood, of Edinburgh, in 1848, and 
Mr. Moffat has given references to the earlier collections in which each 
song appears. From examples we have examined we find nothing to 
cavil at, and we are glad to see that Mr. Moffat prefers the undoubtedly 
more ancient diatonic minor scale to that with the true leading note, 
for which some modern ears seem to crave. The editor has also drawn 
upon collections or publications more local in their circulation, and 
has included in his work a representative set of Scots songs taken from 
works now rare or out of print. 

On page 195, to point out one or two curious errors, the air is 
printed at the top of the page “ Hey, tutti tattie,” and in the footnote 
“Hey, tutti tatti,” and again, on the authority of McGibbon, “ Hey, 
Tuti tatety.” Why, again, do we have “Slaverie” and not “ victorie” 
as well, and “Scots, wha (sic) Bruce has aften led”? Perhaps in a 
later edition Mr. Moffat will explain why the words of this song have 
never been set as Burns wrote them. 


Ir is not easy to say anything new about the Forty-eight Preludes 
and Fugues of Bach, therefore in noticing the edition of them by Karl 
Klindworth (Schott & Co.) we confine ourselves to those features which 
deserve the consideration of the student. The edition is a testimony of 
faithful and painstaking labour. Expression marks which, in older 
music, were sparsely employed, are here carefully and judiciously in- 
serted, and such tempi and Metronome figures as have seemed appro- 
priate to each Prelude and Fugue have been added. In all instances 
the grace-notes have been written out in full by way of footnotes, with 
a textual explanation where such was demanded. The Fourth Prelude of 
Book II., so abundant in grace-notes, is printed “as played” in extenso, 
bar for bar, under the original text. The student surely has no need for 
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complaint now when intricacies are thus simplified. In music “graced” 
as Bach’s is such aids are invaluable. We note, also, an unusual method 
of writing the key-signatures. The Ff and Gf, in the treble clef, are 
placed on the first space and second line, instead ‘of on the upper pari 
of the stave, the intention being, apparently, to make the sharps form 
two linés instead of three in signatures containing five sharps or more. 
Similarly, in the bass, the Af and B¢ are written in the higher position, 
while in flat keys the customary method is preserved. In older music 
the F{ was often written in both places; this later system, however, is 
a little bewildering to the eye, especially in the case of the key of G. 
The type is, on the whole, very clear, although exception might be made 
to the printing of the Eighth Fugue in Book II. (pp. 145 and 146), 
which is far too close, and might with advantage have been spread over 
three plates at least. 
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complaint now when intricacies are thus simplified. In music “graced” 
as Bach’s is such aids are invaluable. We note, also, an unusual method 
of writing the key-signatures. The F¥ and G#, in the treble clef, are 
placed on the first space and second line, instead of on the upper part 
of the stave, the intention being, apparently, to make the sharps form 
two lines instead of three in signatures containing five sharps or more. 
Similarly, in the bass, the Af and B¢ are written in the higher position, 
while in flat keys the customary method is preserved. In older music 
the F¥ was often written in both places; this later system, however, is 
a little bewildering to the eye, especially in the case of the key of G. 
The type is, on the whole, very clear, although exception might be made 
to the printing of the Eighth Fugue in Book II. (pp. 145 and 146), 
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6, New Burlington Street, W. All other communications to be addressed to 
the Epirork or THE NEW QuarTERLY Musicat REVIEW. 
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PROGRESSIVE STUDIES 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


EDITED, ARRANGED IN GROUPS, AND THE FINGERING REVISED AND 
SUPPLEMENTED BY 


FRANKLIN 


TAYLOR. 


Tuts Collection of Studies is intended to illustrate the various elements of 
a complete course of pianoforte technique, and to provide students with the 
means of attacking and overcoming the different special difficulties which have 
to be encountered. With this view, the Studies have been arranged in groups, 
those in each group being placed in progressive order, and having reference to 
some one particular difficulty. The greater part of the Studies themselves have 
been selected from the standard works of the most eminent Study-writers, and 
with these are included numerous others, which, though of equally great 
practical utility, have hitherto been less generally accessible. 
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CAN BE PERFECTLY RESTORED EVEN AFTER 50 OR 66 YEARS’ USAGE: 
The Finest and Most Durable Instruments. 





NEW MODEL, 1895. 


COTTAGE OBLIQUE, Height, 4f., Width, 4 ft. 8 in. 
In Polished Rosewood or Blackwood, 


72 GUINEAS. ~ 
MOST LIBERAL DISCOUNT FOR CASH: 


S.& P. ERARD, JF 
Ropal Pianoforte Manufacturers, “4 4 
18, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 
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NOVELLO & C0.'S PUBLICATIONS. 


HARVEST ANTHEMS. 


‘IN THE PRESS. 
SING TO THE LORD WITH THANKSGIVING ...J. BARNBY ......... 
JUST ISSUED. 








GREAT AND MARVELLOUS ARE THY WORKS..J. F, BRIDGE....... 4d. 
‘onic Sol-fa, 14d. 
THE EYES OF ALL WAIT UPON THEE ............ A. B. GAUL... lid. 
Tonic Sol-fa, 14d. 
ALL THY WORKS PRAISE THEE ...........0cc..000 GEO. H. ELY ......... 4d. 
Tonic Sol-fa, 2d. 
I WILL OPEN RIVERS .......... sas me me pee EDGAR PETTMAN 34. 
onic a, 
0 GIVE THANKS UNTO THE LORD .................. BRUCE STEANE... 3d. 


Tonic Sol-fa, 14d. we 
A complete list of Harvest Anthems sent post free on application. 
Now ready, Demy 8vo, price 6d., 


A HARVEST FESTIVAL BOOK, 


CONTAINING 
TALLIS’S PRECES and RESPONSES, the CANTICLES and SPECIAL PSALMS. 
ointed for Chanting, 


And Set to New and Appropriate Chants by 
Sir J. BARNBY, MYLES B. FOSTER, Dr. A. C. MACKENZIE, Sir J. STAINER, &c. 
Together with FOUR NEW HYMN TUNES 
Composed expressly by 
Sir JOSEPH BARNBY, Sir JOHN STAINER, and JOHN E. WEST. 











HARVEST CANTATAS, &c., 


A HARVEST SONG OF PRAISE. By C. LEE 


FOR SOPRANO AND CONTRALTO SOLI' AND CHORUS. 
Price 1s. 6d.; Words, 5s. per 100. 
Orchestral Parts may be had. 


SEED-TIME AND HARVEST. By JOHN E. WEST. 
FOR SOPRANO AND TENOR SOLI AND CHORUS. 
Price 2s.'; Words, 5s. per 100, or 2d. each, with Music to the Hymns; Tonic Sol- -fa, 1s. 


HARVEST CANTATA. By GEORGE GARRETT. 
FOR CHORUS, SEMI-CHORUS, AND ORGAN. 
Price 1s.; Tonic Sol-fa, 6d.; Words, Pot at mad oy he or 2d. Bs: cach, with Music to the Hymns. 


HARVEST-TIDE. By 7 HUGH BLAIR. 
FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI, CHORUS, AND ORGAN OR SMALL OROHESTRA. 
Price One Shilling. 


THE JUBILEE CANTATA. By 0. M. VON WEBER. 
Vocal Score, 1s.; Full Score, 21s.; Orchestral Parts, 15s.; Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100. 


THE GLEANERS’ HARVEST. By 0. H. LLOYD. 
Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


TWELVE HYMNS FOR HARVEST, selected from The Hynunary. 
SOWING AND REAPING. mareot Carol by. J. MAUDE CRAMENT. 
Price 2d,; Words only, 1s. per 100. 

CHORUS AND DANCES OF REAPERS AND GLEANERS. 

By F. WEN. 





H. CO 


FROM THE ORATORIO “RUTH.” 
Price Eightpence. 


THE LAST LOAD. Four-part 8 Song by J. HAMILTON CLARKE. 


reepence. 


THE HARVEST FEAST. rourpart Bons by A. BR. GAUL. 


THE HARVEST DANCE. BI tt Aa Song by MYLES B. FOSTER. 


HARVEST eHAWKSOIWING | MARCH. By J. B. CALKIN. 
FOR THE ORGAN. 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
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re-voicing, and will fit up and guarantee blowing apparatus for use 
with hydraulic, gas engine, or electric driving power. 


IF THE UNIFORM EXCELLENCE OF THEIR WORK IS TAKEN INTO ACCOUNT, 
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250, MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


FOURTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 
2s.6d. A YEAR. 2s.6d. A YEAR. 


“THE MINSTREL” 


Portraits and Eilustrated full-page Supplement. 


MINSTREL CLUB STORIES. MINSTRELS OF THE DAY. 
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PROVINCES, THE CONTINENT, AND PHE UNITED STATES. 
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*“The Ministrel” is forwarded to Managers and Concert Agents. 
‘*The Minstrel” is the best Medium for Artistes advertising for 


ENGAGEMENTS. 


STANDING ADVERTISEMENTS FOR ONE YEAR, 
10s. A YEAR, IN THE 10s, A YEAR, 


“DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL DIRECTORY.” 
Offices, 115, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.O. 
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The SUNDAY TIMES says :—“ The difference is truly marvellous, 
‘ The increase of power in the ‘singing’ quality is extraordinary. 
The Resonator is to an ordinary piano what a magnifying glass is to 
a photograph, or a polished reflector to a lamp flame.” 
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THE FINEST AND MOST DURABLE INSTRUMENTS. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Messrs. ERARD beg to announce that owing to 
the exceptionally large number of Instruments sent 
out on Hire during the London Season, and recently 
returned, they have decided to offer same at very 
large reductions during the months of August and 
September. | 
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An‘ inspection of the above Instruments is respectfully 
solicited, or particulars will be sent by post on 
application. 


Ss. & P. ERARD, 
18, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 
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NOVELLO’S 





CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 


OVER TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY 


BARNBY. 
BARNETT. 
BREWER. 
BRIDGE. 
CALKIN. 
CUMMINGS. 
DYKES. 
ELVEY. 
FANING. 
FOSTER. 


BY 


GADSBY. 
GARRETT. 
GOSS. 
HELMORE. 
HIGGS. 
LEGGE. 
LLOYD. 
MACKENZIE, 
MARTIN. 
MONK. 


AND OTHERS. 


OUSELEY. 
PEARSALL. 
PROUT. 


‘ROBERTS. 


SMART. 
STAINER. 
STEGGALL. 
SULLIVAN. 
THORNE. 
TOURS. 


Price One Penny and Three-Halfpence each. 
Each Carol Issued Separately. 





NOYVELLO’S 


PRENTICE. 
ROBERTS. 
SILAS. 
SMART. 
STAINER. 
STEANE. 
THORNE. 
TOURS. 
TURLE. 
VERRINDER. 
VINCENT. 
WAREING. 
WESLEY. 
WEST. 
WILLIAMS. 
WOODS. 


BY 
ALLEN. GOUNOD. 
BACH. HALL. 
BARNBY. HANDEL. 
BEST. HOPKINS. 
CARNALL. KENT. 
COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. KING. 
CRAMENT. LEGGE. 
CROCE. MACFARREN. 
CROTCH. MACKENZIE. 
CRUICKSHANK. MEE. 
ELVEY. MENDELSSOHN. 
FIELD. MONK. 
i FOSTER. NAYLOR. 
F GADE. NOVELLO. 
GADSBY. PARKER. 
GOSS. PERGOLESI. 
AND OTHERS. 
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Price from 14d. to 6d. each. 


Most of the above may be had in Tonic Sol-fa. 


Detailed List post free on application. 











NOW READY. 


FOR 


BY 
THOMAS ADAMS. 


Price ls.; Tonic Sol-fa 6d. 


THE HOLY CHILD. 


AN EASY CANTATA FOR CHRISTMAS, 


SOPRANO, TENOR AND BASS SOLI AND CHORUS. 
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The SUNDAY TIMES says :—‘ The difference is truly marvellous. 
The increase of power in the ‘singing’ quality is extraordinary. 
The Resonator is to an ordinary piano what a magnifying glass is to 
& photograph, or a polished reflector to a lamp flame.” 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Messrs, ERARD beg to announce that owing to 
the exceptionally large number of Instruments sent 
out on Hire during the London Season, and recently 
returned, they have decided tc’ offer the same at. 
very large reductions. 
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An inspection of the above Instruments is respectfully 
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THE STORY OF THE CROSS 


FOR VOICES AND ORGAN, 


WITH SHORT INTERLUDES, GIVING OPPORTUNITY FOR MEDITATION. 
THE WORDS WRITTEN BY 


REV. E. MONRO. 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


MYLES B. FOSTER ove ee ive se .- Price 3d. Tonic Sol-fa, 13d. 





ARTHUR SOMERVELL ... canoe age ni .. Price 3d. Tonic Sol-fa, 14d. 
J. STAINER... obs os ae wae von ... Price 3d. Tonic Sol-fa, 14d. 





THE CRUCIFIXION: 


A MEDITATION 


ON THE 


SACRED PASSION OF THE HOLY REDEEMER, 


THE WORDS SELECTED AND WRITTEN BY THE i 
REV. W. J. SPARROW-SIMPSON, M.A. 
SET TO MUSIC BY 


J. STAINER. 





This Work is an attempt to supply the want long felt of an easy and short form of Passion Music 
suitable for use in ordin: Parish Guoeatien It is composed for two solo voices, a Tenor and a Bass, and 
for the church choir. At intervals hymns occur, in which the whole congregation can join. The perfor- 
mance will probably not extend over forty minutes in duration, thus giving an opportunity for a suitable 
“‘ address” if thought advisable. No declan is required, the accompaniments a adapted 
for the organ only ; much of the expense usually attending Passion Services will therefore be avoided. 
The book of the words, for distribution among the congregation, contains the music of the Hymns; by 
this means it is hoped that the congregation will be induced to take part heartily in the service, 


Vocal Score, Paper Cover, One Shilling and Sixpence. Paper Boards, Two Shillings. 
Tonic Sol-fa, Ninepence. Words only, with Hymn Tunes, Twopence. 
Words of Hymns, Five Shillings per Hundred. 


Short Church Cantatas. 


GETHSEMANE. 


THE WORDS WRITTEN AND COMPILED BY 


JOSEPH BENNETT. 


THE MUSIC COMPOBED BY 


C. LEE WILLIAMS. 
Price Two Shillings. Paper Boards, Two Shillings and Sixpence. 








THE LAST NIGHT AT BETHANY. 


THE WORDS WRITTEN AND COMPILED BY 
JOSEPH BENNETT. 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 
C. LEE WILLIAMS. 
Price 2s, Paper Boards, 2s. 6d. Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. 


NEW EASTER ANTHEMS. 


WORTHY IS THE LAMB .... ... J. F, Barnett, 1}d. Tonic Sol-fa, 13d. 
CHRIST IS RISEN... Se ... J. V. Roperts, 8d. Tonic Sol-fa, 2d. 
THE FIRST DAY OF THE WEEK. Barvce Sreanz, 3d. Tonic Sol-fa, 2d. 


A complete list of Lent and Easter Music may be had post free on application, 


London and New York: NOVELLO, EWER & CO. 
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